








Bells peal in 
slow,somber 
declarations 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Writer 


The bells at the St. 
“Michael's chapel rang at 7:15 
Thursday night, marking a his- 
toric moment as the United 


oe sSiaiss oat its battle in the 


pus Ministry role istohelp people | _ 


i 

- deal with their anxiety and their 
feelings this whole thing is 
bringing about, and to help keep 
things in perspective,” Director 
of Campus Ministry, Rev. Tho- 
mas Hoar said. 

Mass was said at noon 
on Jan. 15, the U.N. deadline by 
which Saddam Hussein was to 
have pulled his troops from Ku- 
wait. A student-organized peace 
vigil was held at midnight that 
night in the quad. Prayer vigils 

-for peace will be held from 7 to 8 
p.m every Monday at the Chapel 
until the troops come home. The 
wreath will be lit at all masses as 
a sign of prayer, Hoar said. 

A Pastoral letter by 
Bishop John Marshall and a 
pamphlet on praying the Rosary 
were distributed to the college 
community. 

“The best way to bring 
about peace, world peace, is to 
bring about peace within one’s 
self and within one’s commu- 
nity,” Hoar said. 

Hoar said he was im- 
pressed with the non-violent vigil 
demonstration. 

“On TV I saw violent 
protests and people acting crazy 
around the country while we had 
300 to 400 students who came 
together and prayed and sang in 
a very respectful and somber 
and reflective mood, and I 
thought that said a great deal 
about the caliber of our com- 
munity,” Hoar said. 

We live in an unjust so- 


ciety but we should remember 
. Please see Religious p.3. 


Newspapers scream news of the Persian 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Wrirer 


Dean. of Inter- 
national Students, 
Anne Woolfson said 
three things make the 
Middle East situation 
harder for international 
students: they are far 
away from home, war 
is no stranger to many 
of them, and some stu- 


dents from the Middle. 


A message for 


East attend St. Michael's. 

Woolfson described 
a way in which the rest of 
St. Michael’s can be more 
sensitive to what interna- 
tional students may be go- 
ing through: 

“Be friendly, under- 
standing, and if possible, 
not make global statements 
about Arabs,” she said. 

Woolfson discussed 
her reaction to last week's 


issue of;the: Devil’s Advo- 





Photo by Dave Adomato 
Gulf war on Jan.16. 


peace 


cate, which made such 

global statements: 
“There...were 
American students 
who said to interna- 
tional students, ‘Look 
I wouldn't have. said 
that.’ Ifpeople hadjust 
ignored that (the 
Devil’s Advocate) some 
international students 
would have thought, 
well nobody cares and 
Please see Arab p.3 
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Community 
vents fears, 
frustrations 


By Lynn Molinaroli 
Stare Waiter 


Yellow ribbons, an open 
Rathskeller with news on the 
widescreen TV, an Alliot com- 
ment board, and a scheduled 
teach-in are just a few of the 
many ways the Sit. Michael's 
community has Sager | its con- 

mm over the war. 
-_ The diversity of opinions 


| about the war is broad and can 


be seen on the board in Alliot’s 
breezeway: “Whoopie! We're all 
gonna die”; “Someone should 
make Saddam listen to Barry 
Manilow records”; “Saddam 
Hussein: Bad - Very Bad”; and “If 
the United States stayed out of 
foreign affairs, we would be con- 
quered by countries like Iraq. 
Let’s stop the problem now be- 
fore it gets too big.” 

Most stop to read or com- 


"It is in comforting 
others that we 
shall be comforted." 








-Paul J. Reiss 


ment on the board, causing con- 
gestion in the small breezeway. 
Others walk right by. 

“Boycott classes,” read 
other signs posted around cam- 
pus last week. President Paul J. 
Reiss, inaJan. 17 letterto the St. 
Michael's community, explained 
that he resisted cancelling classes 
because now is the time we need 
to come together as a commu- 
nity. 

“It is in comforting others 
that we shall be comforted,” Reiss 
said. 

Human Resource Direc- 
tor Patricia Slattery agrees. 
Slattery organized a teach-in on 
the Middle East, scheduled for 


Please see Campus p.5 
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Bowman Foundation 
in financial distress 


By Jason E. Aldous 
Stare Writer 


Financial difficulties 
within the Sister Thea 
Bowman Black Catholic 
Education Foundation have 
had a significant impact on 
St. Michael's College, say 
college officials and stu- 
dents. 

The foundation is 
named after a nationally 
known black educational 
and spiritual leader, who 
died March 30, 1990 at age 
O2: 

There are 14 Thea 
Bowman students currently 
attending St. Michael's 
College. Another 23- stu- 
dents are attending four 
other schools: Boston Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Catholic 
University of America and 
Xavier University of New 
Orleans. 

It is unclear what 
impact the foundation's fi- 
nancial problems will have 
on the college careers of 
these students. 

Rev. Thomas Hoar, 
Director of Campus Minis- 
try, said that the Thea 
Bowman Foundation “had 
challenges to meet” but 
added that the organization 
was not in jeopardy. 

Hoar said the Bow- 
man Foundation has suf- 
fered a number of financial 
setbacks, including an un- 
successful land sale and the 
failure of other organiza- 
tions to live up to financial 
commitments. 


One of the greatest 
sources of financial trouble 
for the Bowman Founda- 
tion was the difficulty it ex- 
perienced with the sale of 
Christmas wrapping paper, 
Hoar said. 

“That has been our 
greatest difficulty,” Hoar 
said. “It has been like a mill- 
stone around our necks.” 

Hoar said that na- 
tionally 300,000 rolls of 
wrapping paper were pur- 
chased at a cost of about 
$600,000. He added that, 
nationally, a significant 
amount of the paper had 


" Things were 
slowly taken 
away... was 
told at the end 
of the second 


semester 'you're 


mw 


on your own. 


- Craig Mitchell 
Class of 1993 


not been sold and that there 
may he as many as 30,000 





rolls of paper still 
unaccounted for. 
“The loss is still be- | 


ing determined,” Hoar said. 
Hoar said that St. 


-Michael’s was able to sell 


much of the paper it pur- 
chased, but eventually sold 
the remainder of it at a loss 
to a secondary paper com- 
pany. 

Hoar said that the 
Thea Bowman Foundation 


is not without funding. He 
said it recently received a 
contribution from the 
American Catholic Bishop's 
Association and is also 
funded by donations from 
organizations and private 
individuals. Hoar also said 
that the foundation was 
currently negotiating witha 
national non-profit organi- 
zation that owes the foun- 
dation money. 

One ofthe students, 
Kevin Butler, a sophomore 
from Baltimore, said that 
the financial troubles expe- 
rienced by the Bowman 
Foundation have “had some 
impact” on him. 

Craig Mitchell, a 
sophomore from Michigan, 
said the financial impact on 
him has been, “significant, 
but I’m dealing with it.” 

Mitchell said that he 
was originally told that his 
scholarship would cover 
everything, including books 
and plane tickets and that 
he would be provided witha 
work-study job. 


“It was getting to be 


time forme to come to school 


{freshman year] and I still) 


about it [the scholars 
Mitchell said. 

Mitchell said he then 
bought his own airplane 
ticket to come here. After 
the first semester Mitchell 
said he also had to buy his 
own books. 

“Things were slowly 
taken away,” Mitchell said. 


hadn’t heard tarp) g 
pl,” 


Please see Foundation's p.4 


Doors to off-campus 
housing to be closed 


By Matt Mowry 
ASSISTANT Epitor 

A petition signed by 
over 500 students was cir- 
culated to protest the 
college’s requirement that 
all students must partici- 
pate in the room draw pro- 
cess this year. This was in 
response to a letter sent out 
by the Student Life Office 
Jan. 8, stating the school’s 
residential life policy. 

Students who wish 
tomove off campus will have 
to sign up for room draw 
and apply for off-campus 
housing through the Stu- 
dent Life Office, Mike Sa- 
mara, Dean of Students, 
“This guarantees 
people will have a spot on 
campus ifoff-campus living 
is denied,” Samara said. 


tis 
Salad. 


Samara explained, 


"We've always had a resi- . 


dency requirement. This 
year’s senior class was the 
largest class we've had to 
accommodate. Any seniors 
or juniors who have come to 
us have been allowed to 
move off because of the un- 
availability of space,” Sa- 
mara said. “Now that this 
class is moving on and the 
freshman class is small we 
have a lot of space avail- 
ability.” 

Samara said that 
after the junior class has 
selected high priority on- 
campus housing, there will 
be 112 apartment-type beds 
that the sophomore class 
will be eligible for. This in- 
cludes the town houses, 
Hodson and the Ethan Allen 
apartments on North Cam- 


pus. 

Student reaction to 
the policy has been nega- 
tive: 

Greg 
sophomore, said,”"When we 
got the letter from the ad- 
ministration, people on my 
floor felt it was unfair that 
because the classes are 
getting smaller that we’re 
being forced to live on 
campus and have. no 
choice.” 

Schultz and a group 
of 10 started circulating a 
petition protesting the resi- 
dential policy. Schultz said 
they managed tocollect over 
500 signatures. “Hopefully 


the administration willlook - 


at this and see that stu- 
dents want a choice and 
change the policy,” Schultz 


Please see Extra p.5 


Schultz,. 





For many, recy- 
cling begins and ends with 
depositing used paperina 
bin or returning cans and 





center. 


recycling process. 





alson campus are collected 
by SMART (St. Michael's 
Advisory Recycling Team) 


(Community Action to Re- 
cycle Trash). 

“The name. was 
changed over the summer,” 
said Jen Conahan, one of 
the student coordinators 
of SMART, “but the organi- 
zation itself hasn't 
changed.” 
‘Conahan said that 


































cycling. bins” 
throughout the campus. 








buiaines: Conahan said. 






colored “paper,” 


has begun SMART has col 
lected” about 


hy 


MART is onl 
he start for 
s 'trash' 


now collects most recy- 


bottles to a- redemption — 
This, however is 
only the first Step ti i a the 


per and cans,” Conahan 
said. “Students can bring 


Recycling Center.” 
Recyclable male 
Recycling Center, located 
next to 26 Colleg : 


formerly known as CART 


located 


‘The collected paper : | 


about 100 pounds ‘of x 
greenbar and anywhere 
from 75 to” 100 ) pounds: of. 
Conahan agai 
said. Since the program to. 




















lecting recyclable paper, 
Conahan said the organi- 
zation has expanded, and 


clable products. 


“The only products 
we pick up directly are pa- 


other recyclable stuff tot 





The St. Michael's 





way, was opened in No: 
vember of 1990 andis open 
from 11 a.m. tol ee on 









can bring to the Recycling 
Center are: white and. col- 
ored glass, newspapers, 
steel and aluminum cans, 
paper bags and plastic 
containers that have either 
the number one or two des- 


in one of the nd stored OM ig it 


-_ *Omaverage,I'dsay_h: 
we collect about 200 Sh 


IF NURSING IS IN 


YOUR FUTURE, JOIN 


AIR FORCE 
ROTC TODAY. 


Today’s world needs quali- 


fied nurses. You can begin an 
outstanding career now by joining 
Air Force ROTC. 
You'll be eligible for scholarship assis- 
tance programs that bring down the cost of 


college. When you graduate, you'll be recognized, 
saluted, and respected as an Air Force officer. You will be 
treated as a knowledgeable, valuable nursing professional. 
Start now. Call 


DEPT OF pomp Rtas STUDIES 


Leadership Excellence Starts Here 
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Weaitexday, jae shana - on ie 
S.A. approves 
$500 for D.C. 
peace march 







By Julie Senesac 
Stare Writer 





















A request for $500 
from the Student Associa- 
tion to assist those inter- 
ested in attending a Stu- 
dent and Youth Peace 
March Jan. 26 in Washing- 
ton, D.C., met heated dis- 
cussion at Tuesday night’s 
SA meeting in Cheray 107. 

A roll-call vote was 
taken after debate over 
whether the donation 
would constitute support 
of a political group, and a 
violation of the SA Consti- 
tution. 

The motion passed, 
42-3, with about 25 ab- 
stentions, Robert Teas, SA 
vice president, said. 

Kyle Sullivan, of the 
Student Union for Political 
. |Awareness and Action 
(SUPAA), said the request 
was not only for financial 
assistance but for a state- 
ment of support from St. 
Michael's College as well. 





ae = 
ke 


“We have a moral 
and social obligation to be- 
come actively involved in 
voicing our opposition to 
war as a means of resolv- 
ing international conflict,” 
he said. 

The money for the 
trip, which is being made 
in cooperation with 
Burlington’s Peace and 
Justice Coalition, will be 
used to help defray the $55 
cost for round-trip bus fare, 
Sullivan said. 

Depending on the 
number of students going, 
the donation should help 
bring down the cost to 
about $35, he said. 

Buses will leave 
from Edmunds Middle 
School at 9 p.m. Friday 
Jan. 25 and return to 
Burlington at 7 a.m. Sun- 
day, Jan. 27. 


Religious values and 
military can conflict 


Continued from p.1 


that non-violent resistance 
can work, Hoar said. 

“Violence only 
breeds violence. What we 
need todo ischange people’s 
hearts,” he said. 

Hoar said he hopes 
that we won't stop listening 
to each other. “My biggest 
fear is that after the shoot- 
ing and the bodies are bur- 
ied, nothing will change and 
the solution will still escape 
us,” Hoar said. 

Dean of Students 
Michael Samara, who re- 
cently became a deacon in 
his church, said he has 
struggled to find justifica- 
tion. 












defending against the Al Hussein. 





J @ ; 
traq’s Al Husse waa 3k] 
M@ Role: Surface to surface 
missile 
@™ Range: 375-400 mil2s 
| @ Length: 37./ feet 
@ Diameter: 35 inches 
@ Weight: 14.000 pounds 
| ™@ Warheads: Conven ona! high 
| explosives 
@ Propulsion: Single-stage, 
liquid propellant rocket 
@ Speed: Mach 10-15 


Systems, “U.S. Combat” 





Hussein, has reportedly been moved into Kuwait. placing it 
closer to U.S. forces in Saudi Arabia. The U-S. Patriot air 
detense missile is one of several missiles capable ot 


Missile vs. missile in the Mideast 
lraq's modified version of the Soviet Scud-B, called Al 


SOURCES! Civéagd Tribune “Nitutal Resources Dotonse Cobnch. Jane's Weapo'! 


“I think a lot about 
what I. am called to do as an 
American and what I am 
called to do as a Christian 
and how sometimes those 
things conflict. The two ba- 
sic Christian reactions are 
a Christian-centered paci- 
fism and St. Augustine’s 
‘just war theory.’ I’m closer 
to the ‘just war theory’ rather 
than being a total pacifist 
because I feel that in my 
own personal lifestyle, that 
if someone has threatened 
my own personal existence, 
I've always felt that you 
should at least defend 
yourself but not initiate vio- 
lence,” Samara said. 




















@ Role: Tactical air defense 
system 

@ Range: 42.5 miles 
MLength: 17.4 feet 

@ Diameter: 16 inches 

@ Weight: 2.200 pounds 





™ Warheads: Conventional high 
explosives 

@ Propulsion: Single-stage, solid 
propellant rocket 

Mi Speed: Higher than Mach 3 
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Arab students at SMC 
hope for peace at home 


Continued from p.1 


you (Americans) can say 
anything you want to,” 
Woolfson said. 

Woolfson noted that 
the press and the commu- 
nity shouldn't expect inter- 
national students to have 
all the answers: 

“They're not experts 
on their countries. They're 
not government officials. 
They're private citizens, 
they’re students,” she said. 

One common bond 
we all share is the hope for 
peace, Woolfson said. 

“I think that our in- 
ternational students here 
are people who care about 
peace because I’ve always 
felt that people who study 
abroad have to have a lot of 
courage to go and live in 
another country with an- 
other language and cul- 
ture.” 

Woolfson expressed 
her concern for her own son 
who is studying abroad in 
Salzburg, Austria. 

She speculated asto 
the effect of the war on the 
future of¢St. Michael's in- 
ternational program: 

“It could mean that 
more students are inter- 
ested in coming here be- 
cause it is a safe place or 
that there would be fewer 
students because I’m not 
sure what this means for 
the economy,” Woolfson 
said. 

Hardy Coger, 26, is 
from Kurdistan, which is 
located in southern Iraq. 
Coger began studying at St. 


Michael's last semester. 

Coger left Iraq five 
years ago and fled to Canada 
where he lived for two years 
before coming to the United 
States. 

“I'm glad that I got 
out when I did because I 
would be dead now or in 
jail,” Coger said. 

Coger is a native 
Kurd, the oppressed group 
of Iraqis on whom Saddam 
used chemical weapons. 

Saddam has killed 
5,000 Kurds because they 
resisted him and he wanted 
to destroy their identity, 
Coger said. After Saddam 














" They're not 
experts on their 
countries. 
They're not gov- 
ernment officials. 
They're private 
citizens, they're 
students." 






- Anne Woolfson 
Dean of Interna- 
tional Students 


moved many Kurds from 
their farms to villages, hun- 
ger followed. Because most 
of the freedom fighters hid 
in the villages, Saddam 
wanted to destroy the vil- 
lages, he said. 

“The Iraqi economy 
is dead. There’s no agricul- 
ture in Iraq to feed the 
people,” Coger said. 

About 100,000 


Kurds fled to Turkey and 
30,000 now live in Turkish 
camps, Coger said. 

Coger left his family, 
including three brothers 
who will face a required two 
year military service re- 
quirement, behind. 

Coger said he has 
no communication with 
them and that he has no 
plans to ever return to Iraq. 

“I believe they were 
more happy to see me leave, 
than to see me dead,” Coger 
said. 

He described what 
it was like to live under 
Saddam’s regime: 

“You don’t feel like 
you're alive. You're always 
afraid. You’re always look- 
ing over your shoulder. And 
if Kuwait is liberated, 
Saddam is not the kind of 
person who will forgive and 
forget. He’s not crazy but a 
power thirsty man, a smart 
man. He’s a hero now in the 
eyes of most of the Arabs 
because he’s one of the first 
who has stood up against 
the United States,” Coger 
said. 

One way the Center 
for International Programs 
has showed its concer is 
by establishing, “in hopes 
for peace from around the 
world,” a new board in front 
of the CIP office which bears 
the signatures and mes- 
sages for peace from St. 
Michael’s international 
students. 


Students worry about 
effects of war in Gulf 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Writer 


The activities in the 
Middle East have elicited 
concern and questions from 
many students. 

“I'm afraid that it 
might snowball. There’s talk 
of terrorist attacks. They 
could make hits. OrI myself 
might have to get involved,” 
freshman Ken MacDonald 
said. 

“I'm most worried 
about the amount of inno- 
cent people that will be 
killed,” said freshman En- 
glish major Chris Crangle, 
who hastwo cousins already 
there and a third on his way 
to the Middle East. 

“We're fighting a 


more dangerous enemy be- 
cause Arabs, who believe in 
the god Allah, are not afraid 
to die. There are no winners 
in war. Even if there are a 
thousand killed, that’s a 
thousand families affected 
back here. Everyone loses,” 
said senior political science 
major John Ahsaf, who has 
two friends on ships and 
one friend on the front line. 
Sophomore RA 
Craig Mitchell, who has a 
cousin serving in the Middle 
East, thinks we should start 
dealing with the problems 
in the United States first. 
“For the last couple 
of years, people have been 
offering my 11-year-old 
brother drugs. That scares 
me more than Saddam in 


Kuwait. This is right in our 
own backyard,” Mitchell 
said. 


' 

AT4 anti-tank weapon 
The Lightweight oe anne 
Weapon (AT4) 
Moumo! 








DOTS (Daytona Orlando |} 
Transit Service) offers 
shuttle transportation 
from Daytona Beach Air- 
port and Orlando Airport 
to your hotel. We also of- 


| fer transportation to your 
favorite attractions. 


call 1-800-223-1965 
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Recycling efforts hampered by 
misconceptions of material glut {hurt students/college 


Continued from p.2 


Jemery Hall and the Ross 
Sports Center. 

Conahan said that 
one of the biggest problems 
that SMART runs into is 
improperly sorted paper. 

“It would save the 
volunteers hours if they 
didn't have to sort out the 
colored paper that gets put 
in with the white,” Conahan 
said. 

But collection is only 
the first step in the recycling 
process. Material is taken 
from recycling centers and 
is picked up by commercial 
dealers like Casella Waste 
Management. 

Tina Ilgner, a 
spokesperson for Casella, 
said that the myth that there 
is a glut of recyclable ma- 
terial on the market is not 
true. 

Ilgner said that 
while there is a glut of 
newspaper, she added that 
there is actually a scarcity 
of many other recyclable 
materials. “That’s what’s 
made it [recycling] such a 
costly venture so far,” Igner 
said. “It’s a question of 
supply and demand. Ifthere 
is not a sufficient supply of 
material coming in, then 
retail recycled products 
pecome more expensive and 
there is a lesser demand for 
them.” 

Ilgner said Casella 
has attempted togeneratea 
greater volume of material 
by signing up companies 
and organizations for recy- 
cling programs, and by 
trying to establish curbside 
recycling for residential ar- 
eas. 

Ilgner said that 
market prices for recyclable 
material are “very unstable” 


Allowed U.S. access to its 


air bases. NATO allies 





ST. MICHAEL'S ADVISORY RECYCLING TEAM 


and will probably remain so 
until there is a steady vol- 
ume of material coming in. 

A spokesman for 
Farrell Distributing, aSouth 
Burlington-based beverage 
distributor which has been 
recycling glass, plastic and 
aluminum since 1980, said 
the market can be very un- 
predictable. He said evena 
normally lucrative product 
such as aluminum can ex- 


perience sudden shifts in- 


demand and price. 

“It’s so erratic that 
it’s tough to predict from 
month to month what the 
market price will be,” the 
spokesman said. 

John Quinney, 
manager of Seventh Gen- 
eration said these unstable 
market forces that impact 
retail sales most noticeably. 
Seventh Generation is a 
Colchester-based retail 
store that sells over 300 re- 
cycled or environmentally 
safe products. 

Quinney acknowl- 


Syrian relations with U.S. 
strained — 


ties to Israel — but has 


condemned traq’s invasion 


Germany, Belgium and the 


Netherlands have also 


deployed jet fighters in the 


country. 


pa U_S. ally (received 


S3 billion in U.S. 


Iraqi aggression. 


Titting toward Iraq, but 
doesn't supoort Iraq in- 


economic 
and military aid last year) 
fears becoming a target of 


vasion of Kuwait. Opposes 


U.S. presence in the guff. 


| U.S. ally. U.S. provided $2.1 L- 
| dillion for economic and 

| military aid last year. Among 

| the first to send troops. 


largely ee, U.S. 


edged that recycled prod- 
ucts are more expensive. 

“Part of that is due 
to the unstable market and 
part of it is due to research 
and development costs,” 
Quinney said. “A lot of ex- 
tra money is spent on test- 
ing a product to make sure 
that it is as environmen- 
tally safe as possible.” 

Seventh Genera- 
tion, which has been open 
since September of 1990, 
has been relatively suc- 
cessful to this point, 
Quinney said. “It may still 
be too early to say how 
successful we will be, but at 
least we were pleasantly 
surprised with the business 
we did over the Christmas 
holiday.” 

Quinney said, how- 
ever, that the ultimate suc- 
cess of a retail recycled 
products industry will de- 
pend on some stability 
coming to the recyclable 
materials market. 


Hostile to U.S. From 1980-88 
received U.S. aid in war against 
Iran. Relationship soured when : 


Iraq sought nuclear arms 
components, us 
weapons on its Kurdish 


Friendly with the United 
States, which has dt 
trained and eauipped it 
troops. Strongly anti-teranate 





chemical 
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Mitchell said he 
was never told about the 
plan to sell wrapping paper 
and so he refused to sell 
any. Mitchell said he was 
later told that the Bowman 
Foundation could no longer 
provide any support. 

“I was told at the 
end of the second 
semester, you're on your 
own,” Mitchell said. 

He said, however, 
that St. Michael's College 
has helped fill in the finan- 
cial aid gap, especially with 
grants. 

“They [Financial 
Aid] have been wonderful 
about coming up with 
money,” Mitchell said. 

Nelberta Lunde, 
Director of Financial Aid, 


"The Bowman 
Foundation was 
a well-intended 
venture, but 
unfortunately 


the fund-raising 
effort was not 
well conceived." 


- Paul J. Reiss 
SMC President 


said that Thea Bowman 
students receive a combi- 
nation of loans and grants, 
as do most students. 

“They have to go 
through the financial aid 
process just like any other 
student,” Lunde said. 
“What they receive is based 
only on the individual's 
Teed 

St. Michael’s Col- 
lege itself has also had to 
bear a greater financial 





pied by Iraq. oe 
4 nation with oil reserves of 
more than 95 avon barrels. 


Long-time U.S. ally. 
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Foundation's troubles 


burden, said President Paul 
J. Reiss. 

“It’s a unique situ- 
ation,” Reiss said. “St. 
Michael's is the smallest 
institution, but it has en- 
rolled the largest number 
of Thea Bowman stu- 
dents.” 

Reiss said St. 


' Michael’s absorbed the 


bulk of the students’ cost 
of the first year of the pro- 
gram. He said that since 
then, the college has pro- 
vided a significant amount 
of financial aid, but added 
that aid is being given “in 
accordance with the 


college’s financial aid] 


guidelines.” 

Reiss said that 
while some individuals are 
bound to have misper- 
ceptions about the college’s 
role in the matter, he 
stressed that St. Michael’s 
made no promises to stu- 
dents that couldn’t be kept. 

“The [Thea] Bow- 
man Foundation was a well 
intended venture, but un- 


fortunately the fund-rais- | 
ing effort was not well con-| 


ceived,” Reiss said. “Unfor- 
tunately, the commitment 
came before the funding 
was completely sound.” 

_ Reiss said it was 
difficult to predict the fu- 
ture of the Thea Bowman 
Foundation. 

“Right now, things 
are in limbo,” Reiss said. 
“Nothing can be done until 
the foundation is out of its 
debt situation.” 

Rev. Hoar said he 
did not feel that Sr. Thea’s 
death would cause support 
for the foundation to wane. 

“Her memory is still 
very much alive,” Hoar said. 
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Hostile to the U.S and Iraq. 


Iran invaded U. 


S. Embassy 


in 1979, held 52 Americans 
ers 444 days. ert lps war, 
over border dispute. 


jevaa autonomous state 
Wied with the U.S. Accu 


eet by he 


of driving down world oi! prices 
through overproduction. 
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Campus joins to help 
relieve war anxieties 


Continued from p.1 


Jan. 28 at 6 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
Scheduled speakers include 
faculty members Frank 
Nicosia, Bill Grover, Lorrie 
Smith and George Dameron. 
Slattery felt that it was time 
for the community to come 
together to understand and 
respect each other. 

Joyce RA_ Rob 
Connolly helped coordinate 
asimilar forum on Iraq, held 
last week as part of the 
weekly “Verbal Workouts,” 
sponsored by the Student 
Life Office. 


At last week's S.A. 
meeting, a motion was 
passed to give $500 from 
the Executive Board bud- 
get to students to attend a 
Jan. 26 peace march on 

_ Washington, D.C. Open to 
all students, the trip costs 
$55 per person. 

Student Resource 
counselor Tyler Wood said 
that they’re “there to talk,” 
for students who may have 
relatives or friends in the 
Middle East, orjust general 
concerns about the war. 


rag has 800 missiles in Kuwait 


Iraq reportedly has positioned 800 ballistic missiles, 36 launchers 


around Kuwait, says Henry Dodds, 


editor of Jane’s Soviet Intelligence 


Review. The Soviet-designed Scud-B and how Iraq modified it: 


Soviet Scud-B 


Range: 186 miles (unable to 
reach Saudi Arabian cities of 
Riyadh or Dhahran fro 
Kuwait) ; 
Warhead: About 2,200 
pounds; explosive power 
equal.to one stealth bomber 
Length: 37 feet 

Diameter: 34 inches 
Welght: 14,000 pounds 





er 


By John Rydzewski 
Coitece Press SERVICE 


Hoping tomake sure 
its dorms stay full, Clarkson 
University says it will now 
require students to live on 
campus during allfouryears 
of their undergraduate 
study. 

Other schools also 
reported increases in dorm 
vacancies during the fall 
term, including Loyola 
University in New Orleans, 
St. Bonaventure University 
in New York and the Uni- 
versity of Nevraska-Lincoln. 


But none has gone > 


as far as Clarkson in trying 
to solve the problem. 

“The economics of 
the situation dictate that 
we must fill our residence 


lragl Al-Hussein =------«-+-~->-- 
Modified Scud-B 

Range: 375 miles (can hit 

Riyadh or Dhahran from Kuwait) 
Warhead: About 250 pounds 
Chemical potential: Both 

Al-Hussein and Scud-B can 

carry chemical or nuclear 

warhead; if chemical, 
probably mustard 
gas 





‘Clarkson forces students to dorms 


halls to ensure Clarkson's 
future fiscal vitality and 
keep the cost of a college 
education as low as pos- 
sible,” said vice president 
R. Thomas Williamson. 

Only juniors and 
seniors living in officially 
recognized fraternities and 
sororities are exempt from 
the rule. 

An additional 260 
students are expected to live 
on campus next year. On- 
campus occupancy at 
Clarkson is currently at 86 
percent of a total capacity 
of 2,400 students. 

The new policy has 
angered both students and 
landlords. 

“It bothers me how 
Clarkson can take the ini- 
tiative to tell students who 





Extra space on campus closing 
the doors to off-campus housing 


Continued from p.2 


said. He is now heading up 
a Student Association com- 
mittee that will present 
students’ views of the resi- 
dential policy to the Resi- 
dential Life Office. 

Samara said, “I un- 
derstand why the petition 
was done. I want to work 
with students to help them 
understand where the letter 
is coming from and that the 
doors are not 100 percent 
closed.” 

Tim Kinney, fresh- 
man vice-president, said,"A 
lot of the freshmen think 
they should have the choice 
to move off. I'm personally 
encouraging people to stay 
on,” Kinney said. “Many of 
us were under the impres- 
sion that after two years it 
was all right to move off- 
campus. This is where a lot 
of the conflict comes in." 

Lou DiMasi, Direc- 
tor of Resident Life, said, 
"The petition said tome that 
students perceive the policy 
to be different from what 
the letter said. That says to 
me there was a lack of 
communication between us 


and the students. I’m anx- 
ious to work with the com-_ 


"Many of us were | 
under the impres- 
sion that after two 


years it was allright 
to move off-cam- 


pus. Thisis wherea 
lot of the conflict 
comes in." 


- Tim Kinney, 
Freshman class 
Vice-President 


average 21 years of age how 
and where they should live,” 
complained freshman 
Stephanie Stress. 

“The change will 
have a catastrophic effect 
on the price structure of the 
Potsdam (N.Y.) rental mar- 
ket,” added Karl Schreyer, a 
landlord who focuses on the 
college market. 

Schreyer predicted 
apartment rents near cam- 
pus next fall will decrease 
by at least 30 percent. “A 
significant amount of 
spending will be diverted 
from the village and put into 
Clarkson,” he said. “The new 
policy will have a negative 
ripple effect on the economy 
in the village of Potsdam.” 


"We believe in 


the benefits of a 
residential exp- 
erience and our 
budget is based 


on that belief." 


- Mike Samara, 
Dean of Students 





mittee looking at the situa- 
tion.” 

Samara said, "There 
is avery real economic com- 
ponent to this. We are 
shaped economically as a 
residential campus. We 
need to plan our budget for 
$30 million in costs. We 
have to plan our budget on 
filling beds or else we have 
to consider boosting tu- 
ition.” 

Schultz said,"I feel 
it's sad that the college is 
looking at the economics 
rather than the interests of 
the students.” 

Kinney said,"When 
the freshmen came in, we 
were charged a higher tu- 
ition which wasa hefty load. 
I don’t think economics is 
an excuse.” , 

Samara stated, "Fi- 
nancially this place would 
be in a tailspin if we didn’t 
fill the available spaces. We 
believe in the benefits of a 
residential experience and 
our budget is based on that 
belief.” 


Maria Wagner, an 
off-campus student, said,"I 
think it’s ridiculous to force 
people to stay on campus 
when they have extra room 
space and then turn around 
and ask people to move off 


when they don't. There’s no 
consistency. It's unfair to 
give preference to people 
who live with their parents.” 

Paul Seybold, 
sophomore, said,"I think 
they should make it more 
clear to incoming students 
that you have to live on 
campus for four years un- 
less space is unavailable. 
People don’t think the school 
should have the right,to tell 
students when and where 
they can live." 

Wagner said she 
lives off campus because 
she cannot afford to live on 
campus. She says living off 
campus has its advantages 
but “sometimes I feel left 
out of campus life.” 

Samara said,"Our 
feeling is we should not try 
to bring off-campus stu- 
dents back onto campus. 
Bringing off-campus stu- 
dents back on would dis- 
rupt the priority system in 
room draw." 

Samara continued, 
"When students make the 
choice to come to St. 
Michael's, they are obliged 
to stay on campus and be 
part of residential life. I very 
much believe in the advan- 
tages of on-campus living 
and the close proximity of 
students to the school’s re- 
sources.” 

Seybold said, "I don't 
think the school can dictate 
what living situation is best 
for us. We came to get an 
education, not living space." 

Samara concluded, 
"We make these rules for 
the good of the college com- 
munity but are also there 
for individual needs.” 














SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 
NEEDS VOLUNTEERS!!! 


FOR THE SPRING STUDENT 
PHONEATHON 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Feb 4th Feb 5th Feb 6th 
A.G.Edwards A.G. Edwards Prevel Hall 
Burlington Burlington S.M.C. 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Feb 11th Feb 12th Feb. 13th 
A.G.Edwards A.G. Edwards Prevel Hall 
Burlington Burlington S.M.C. 


6:00 to 9:00 PM each night - Snack Food, Soda, 
and Door Prizes each night! 


$250 GROUP PRIZE for the organization with the 
largest number of volunteers over the six nights 


Please contact other individuals and members of your 
organization and call Rick Cote in the Development 
office (ext. 2396) for more information or to sign up! 
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Thoughts for senior year 


Last semester of my senior year. These are the final 
times of procrastinating during the days, being lazy on the 
weekends, and carelessly balancing the checkbook, for in 
five months (hopefully) a job will be waiting for me. Many 
of my friends are at that stage when they tum to their 
buddies sadly, knowing that soon, they won't be hanging 
out together; one will be in California, another in Maine, 
another in New York. 

However, this isn’t just to remember that we 
should spend time with friends, but also to remember 
what life is about. In college, most kids take each day for 
granted, never realizing how lucky they are to be able to 
walk, talk, and have the freedoms they do. They don’t take 
advantage of being alive and mobile; they just spend time 
complaining. Especially in this time of war, everyone 
should be thankful that they are here and not overseas. 

So because of this, with five months left in my college 
career, I resolve to appreciate life. This is not only to 
appreciate the friends I have, but to stop wasting energy 
on negative thoughts. This should also mean youshould 
start realizing what positive qualities you have. Don’t 
hesitate to do what you want to, just because you're 
scared of what MIGHT happen. The longer you pause, the 
more you're missing out on life. 

Remember to channel your energy into optimistic 
feelings. Use what Mom told you about the petty things in 
life, “Ifyou can’t say something nice, don’t say anything at 
all.” Remember everyone has feelings and they should 
never be trod on. And most importantly, this is life. Be in 
it. 

By Kerry Kiernan 
Manacinc Epitor 
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Opinion 
Destructive protests are infuriating 


By Colleen M. Scully 
Executive Epitor 

Well, Happy New Year, everyone. As 1990 faded out of our lives forever, we were faced 
with an uncertain and dark 1991. It almost felt like the seams of the world started falling 
apart with the dawn of the new year. Maybe they did a little. A lot of things happened 
in the world in the first few weeks of the year: Congress gave President Bush permission 
to use force against Saddam Hussein, Soviet paratroopers attacked the state of 
Lithuania, Hussein ignored the United Nations deadline to leave the country of Kuwait, 
war was declared, Eastern Airlines went out of business, the list most definitely can go 
on. 

In spite of all this, though, one thing that scares me more than anything is the kind 
of protest I witnessed in Burlington last week. I don’t follow my government blindly- 
in fact there are activities my government participates in that I do not believe in. There 
are constructive ways of showing displeasure and also destructive ways. I am terrified 
to see so many people protest the war in the gulf so destructively. I find it extremely 
unnerving to see people burn flags, defame the United States and slander the President 
after the what’s done is done. It’s a lot like crying over spilled milk. Where were these 
Americans when all the action was starting? Are they too afraid to practice their rights 
as Americans in decision making processes? In the case of the newly declared war, all 
these protesters weren't around protesting four months ago when our troops first were 
sent over. They weren't around five weeks ago when Bush set his deadline of January 
15. No, they waited until everything was all done- then they started whining. Any 
protester who has stayed informed and has kept after their Congressmen and Senators _ 
the entire time can disregard themselves from this editorial. Those who suddenly appear 
when they don’t like what our government is doing are the ones who infuriate me. If they 
are bold enough to call themselves American, then they ought to be actively participating 
in the actions of the government. That means they ought to rally when the big decisions 
are in the process of being made- NOT AFTER THEY HAVE BEEN MADE! Protests after 
the fact are passive and destructive. It is so scary that people sit around and watch 
movies or the Brady Bunch or whatever it is they watch and then have the nerve to go 
and burn the flag when a tragedy like this happens. Maybe they feel they won’t make 
a difference. Well, government officials have no idea what they are doing is against public 
opinion if they don’t hear from the public until after they have made their decisions. It’s 
about time Americans get out of their individualistic mode of thinking and start 
participating in the government. If our government is failing- it is no one’s fault but our 
own- the citizens. We all sit around and let things happen. Believe it or not, we DO have 
control of our government. I bet if those protesters started in about five to six months 
ago when the crisis in the gulf began, our fate may have been different. Protests after 
the fact are not only destructive, but they are tiresome and old. Come on, Vietnam was 
thirty years ago. Let’s get control of the government again- that means staying IN- 
FORMED, it means showing displeasure, disgust or intolerance BEFORE war happens. . 


Buono responds to controversy 











Anthony G. Buono 
COLUMNIST 





practice to respond to 
criticism about, or con- 
troversy stirred by my 


my latest article in The 
Devil’s Advocate has 
caused quite a fiasco. I 
would like to respond to 
some of the criticism 
about what I wrote. 

It appears that a 
lot of the controversey 
was caused by my use of 
the term. “bastards”/in- 
sinuation that most of the 
mothers in Saudi Arabia 
and Israel were unwed/ a 
certain term when refer- 
ring to two of our allies in 
the then Gulf Crisis and 
now Gulf War. I will admit 
that this term was unduly 
harsh and could be con- 
strued as inappropriate. I 
am sorry if anyone was 


choice, but I would hope 
that readers would look 


examine the test of my 
ane es 
“Apparently many 





It is not my usual - 


writings. But apparently — 


offended by my word 


past this language and 


2 speonle did, and some still _ 











misunderstood. 

2 My: criticism of 
Saudi Arabia and Israel was 
directed at the governments 


of the two nations for they 
have enacted and executed 


the policies with which I 
took issue. Apparently this 


was unclear to some read- 
ers and I should have quali- 


fied my statements more. 
My criticism was not racist 
or anti-semitic as some 
people have suggested. My 
article was intended to ex- 


racism, and intolerance, not 


promote it. It is ironic and 


unfortunate that some 
people have misinterpreted 
it to mean otherwise. 

I stand by my criti- 
cism of the Saudi and Israeli 
governments. Their policies 
which I discussed and 
condemned are revolting. I 


“did not, however, intend to 


defame their people. My 
criticism of these nations is 


quite fair. Keep in mind 
_ that many people, includ- © 
ing many of those who criti- Seg ee 
-cize me and The Devil's 
Advocate’s editors, have Se 


S | ; condemned: ‘South: Africa : 
ome ther points which ; 


apparently were unclear or have supported sanctions, 


Sanctions and this type of 


_ the world community. My 


_and Israel is in this same 
vein. Sexism, racism, ‘in- 
tolerance, and oppression 


South Africa, the U.S. 


and uncivilized. 
pose or object to sexism, — 


--vocate are unfounded, in- 
‘correct and based in 
‘misinterpertations. = 
‘I would like to add that 


founded and unrealistic. 































in very strong terms and 






against fie : 


condemnation are also. 
supported by the U.N. and. 


criticism of Saudi. Arabia 


in Saudi Arabia, Israel, | 






or anywhere else is] 
inexcusible, unacce Diane 


The allegations: 
against myself and the 


editors of The Devil's Ad- 


The Devil’s Advocate is the 
furthest thing from a rac- 
ist paper. The editors are 
committed to promoting 
tolerance and intelligent 
discourse. People’s fears 
to the contrary are un- 
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Letters To The Editor... 


Defender helps 
end animal tests 


To the Editor: 

We were delighted to see 
the Nov. 14th Defender ar- 
ticle on use of animals in 
cosmetic testing. However, 
there were several inaccu- 
racies in the list of compa- 
nies that do not test prod- 
ucts on animals. 

Amway, Avon, Benetton, 
Christian Dior, Clinique, 
Estee Lauder, Max Factor, 
Redken and Revlon have all 
recently announced an end 
to all animal testing. These 
announcements resulted 
from consumer pressure to 
end useless and cruel ani- 
mal tests. The situation 
with consumer product 
companies is very fluid, as 
more consumers are being 
made aware of alternatives 
to animal tests and are 
pledging to choose only 
cruelty-free (non-animal 
tested) products. We expect 
to see a dramatic decrease 
in animal testing asaresult 
of this consumer activism. 

The Defender stories on 
use of animals in laborato- 
ries are an important part 
of the campaign to force 
open the closed laboratory 
doors and reveal the hidden 
horrors behind. 

Scott VanValkenburg 

RESEARCH MODERNIZATION AND 
ANIMAL RIGHTS 

Boston, MASSACHUSSETTS 





Irresponsible 
sports writing is 
reason for losses 


To the Editor: 

I would like to respond 
to an article in the Dec. 5 
issue of The Defender con- 
cerning the Lisa Olsen/New 
England Patriots incident. 
The article states that the 
Pats are “the most tactless, 
tasteless bunch of losers 
ever to disgrace a locker 
room.” I deem this type of 
journalism irresponsible. 
The former sports editor is 
making an assumption 
about 60+ men in that locker 
room. Every one of those 
men is an individual , and 
to make such a statement 
based on the testimony of 
one person is foolish. 

I was not in the locker 
room that day, nor was any 
Defender reporter. Any 
person who was not there 
cannot say that they know 
what happened that after- 
noon. 

It is unfortunate that 





a es 


today’s media, and most 
specifically “sports” jour- 
nalism uses the papers as 
their own public forum for 
bashing political figures 
and athletes before the truth 
is even known. Such exer- 
cises of “freedom of the 
press” can ruin the career 
of a politician or athlete, or 
cause anentire team to lose 
heart. The countless 
bashings of Zeke Mowatt 
and the Patriots before the 
facts were even known has 
cost Mowatt his public im- 
age and has led to an abys- 
mal losing season for the 
team. Yes, such incidents 
are as much the cause of a 
poor season as are injuies 
and poor execution. It is 
unfortunate for the entire 
Patriots organization that 
“sports journalists” all over 
thecountry used their time 
to print what would sell (i.e. 
sexual harrassment in Pats 
locker room”) rather than 
report what happens on the 
field. 

It seems as though ev- 
ery season the press picks 
on one team and that team 
has to battle the press and 
each other as well as their 
opponents every week. Last 
season a big deal was made 
of the “Bickering Bills.” 
Week after week, micro- 
phones were thrust in the 
face of Jim Kelley and 
Thurman Thomas to answer 
such relevant sports ques- 
tions as “so how are you 
guys getting along, any 
fights in the locker room 
lately?” Prior to that the 
Dolphins were hounded all 
season about Dan Marino’s 
relationship with the 
coaching staff. Needless to 
say, such distractions led 
to sub-par seasons for both 
teams. 

Unfortunately, the press 
seems to be abusing the 
privilege of “free press” 
guaranteed in our Consti- 
tution. It is very unfortu- 
nate that one person and a 
typewriter can mark the 
lives of many men, and 
publish foolish statements 
such as that printed inThe 
Defender on Dec. 5th. Iam 
not commenting on the is- 
sue of women in the locker 
room. I am criticizing the 
press and in particular, The 
Defender sports writer, for 
printing stories and com- 
menting on facts that they 
really know nothing about, 
with complete disregard for 
what impact such journal- 
ism will have on the sub- 


jects of the ‘story. Were you. 
in the Jorsea Toop tak al, 


OUMIOOUL Tos ple cae 
Clint Mills - 
Class of ‘92 


Students should 
continue to steal 


To the Editor: 

I'm writing in response 
to Kristin DeLuca’s article 
in the Dec. 5th issue of The 
Defender concerning cam- 
pus crime. 

I think people should 
continue to steal because 
nothing happens to follow 
up on reports by security, 
and people don’t get caught. 
The article said that the in- 
cident with the camera 
stolen from WWPV is still 
being investigated. Is this 
true? 

I reported two years ago 
four pairs of leather boots 
and two pairs of swede boots 
stolen from a closet in my 
dorm room. Security said 
they would come up to 
Alumni and investigate my 
case and write a report. 
They never did. Iremember 
waiting in my room for two 
hours for them to come. I 
set up another appointment 
and got the same response- 
nothing. 

Lou DiMasi said, “We 
can’t do anything if it’s not 
reported.” Well, I can tell 
you, nothing gets done when 
you do report it. 

If people can steal and 
not get caught, they are 
going to continue to steal. I 
want to stir people into 
talking. Maybe I can get 
some help in finding my 
boots. Thanks to the unco- 
operative Security of St. 
Mike's, I'm left with nonews. 

Patty Kruse 
Class of “91 





St. Michael's 
drama receives 
due credit 


To the Editor: © 
ENCORE! ENCORE! In 
the last issue of The De- 
fender, Iwasvery surprised 
and pleased to see Matt 
Mowry’s article on the St. 
Michael’s drama depart- 
ment. In the last few years, 
the major events that occur 
on the mainstage or recital 
hall of the McCarthy Arts 
Center have not received 
their full ordue@redit: Many 


students and faculty outside: 


ofthe @epartwientiagen- 


-aware ,.of- all.the diverse 


projects that’ are under- 
taken in a single semester. 


Last semester alone, there 
were two sets of nine direct- 
ing scenes with student 
performers and directors, 
two student -written one- 
act plays performed, a se- 
nior seminar project, and 
the fall mainstage. This se- 
mester is already off with a 
flurry of activity; the up- 
coming ACTF festival is filled 
with entries for mainstage 
costume design, the Irene 
Ryan competition, a critics 
workshop, and a student- 
written one act play will also 
be presented. Back on 
campus, there are the ad- 
vanced directing class one- 
act plays, and the auditions 
for the spring mainstage. 

Students and faculty are 
also often unaware of the 
demanding time commit- 
ments and dedication re- 
quired to change a play from 
printed words into a living 
medium that makes people 
laugh, think and cry. Mr. 
Rathgeb is fond of saying, 
“no one said theater is easy,” 
andit’s not. Ask any person 
involved in any aspect of a 
production. Ask Jim 
Peterson who designs the 
mainstages and supervises 
its technical aspects, the 
theatre lab and work study 
students who help in 
building the sets, lighting, 
sound andcostumes, orMr. 
and Mrs. Rathgeb who de- 
vote so much of their time 
and patience into directing 
rehearsals and private 
coaching sessions on top of 
teaching courses, and ask 
the student actors and ac- 
tresses themselves. 

I don’t want to give the 
impression that the theatre 
is all work and no fun. The 
drama students and faculty 
are a wonderful mixture of 
originality, creativity, wit 
and warmth. The feeling of 
seeing a show and cast pull 
together is indescribable, 
that camaraderie is some- 
thing that can only be expe- 
rienced. 

I believe that if more St. 
Michael's students and 
faculty were aware of the 
projects, this includes: 
dance, art, wind and jazz 
and chorale as well as 
drama, and the great group 
effort required required to 
bring these projects to life, 
they would be more sup- 
portive of the fine arts de- 
partments’ endeavors. It is 
my turn to play the audi- 
ence and give Matt Mowrya 
standing ovation for his in- 
sightful and informative 
article covering the drama 
department: I hope. The 
Defender will continue to 
cover all the happenings and 
events of the fine arts de- 
partment in the future. 

Elizabeth Carbonneau 

Class of ‘91 
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Planning Day a 


real success 


To the Editor: 

OnJan. 4th, Collee 
Scully and I participated in 
the 1991 Planning Day ac- 
tivities sponsored by the 
administration of St. 
Michael's College. From my 
perspective, Planning Day 
is a day for representatives 
from all areas of campus 
activity /life to come together 
and discuss topics of inter- 
est or concern. There were 
over 70 people who partici- 
pated in the day’s sessions 
with administration, fatulty 
and students all being rep- 
resented. 

Many of the 
College’s policy decisions 
are made within various 
committees. Since commit- 
tees are necessarily limited 
in size, often there is a need 
for help to pinpoint poten- 
tial problems which might 
arise that the committee 
may not have foreseen or 
considered. Planning Day 
is an excellent opportunity 
for some of these commit- 
tees to get the input which 
they need or the direction 
for which they are looking. 

The range of topics 
which we discussed at 
Planning Day included 
ethnic and academic diver- 
sity issues, student risk 
taking and concerns within 
the graduate program. Al- 
though no hardcore written 
commitments come from 
Planning Day, the input 
gathered does play acritical 
role in the final policy 
making decisions of the 
committees and individuals 
present. Planning Day en- 
courages the College to look 
ahead and see where it is 
going as it works on devel- 
oping solutions to current 
problems and preventing 
new ones. 

Planning Day was a 
valuable experience for me. 
It was an opportunity to 
represent the students to 
the faculty and administra- 
tion and also see another 
way the college policy mak- 
ing process works. I think 
that Colleen would agree 
that contributions from the 
students were taken seri- 
ously at Planning Day. Ad- 
ministration and faculty 
really listened to us and 
encouraged us to speak up 
during the day’s discus- 
sions. I would strongly rec- 
ommend that anyone re- 
quested to attend Planning 
Day 1992, whether faculty, 
staff or student, take full 
advantage of the opportu- 
nity to get involved. 


Mark NELSON 
Cass oF '9] 
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The unfolding of conflict: air raid from dusk to 


By Colleen M. Scully 
Executive Epitor 


They called it the most 
forceful air raid in the his- 
tory of war. Ihad my penin 
hand through the whole 
incident and wrote some 
facts and feelings as I saw 
them happen. 

The following contains 
exerpts from my journal 
entry on Jan.16th- history 
in the making. 





6:30 p.m. Wednesday, 


January 16. 

Dad was watching CNN 
when I called. I had just 
heard the news about our 
airraids over Baghdad, Iraq. 
It was the very first attack. 
Dad's voice was really weird. 
He kept saying, “we're hit- 
ting, we're hitting.” I was 
not near a television set, I 
was in the Defender room, 
as usual. I could hear the 
U.S. bombings in the 
background of my phone 
conversation, though, andI 
was pretty scared. I booked 
home to my townhouse so I 
could be near a T.V. I 
splashed right through all 
the big puddles- I didn’t care 
about getting wet at that 
point, I just wanted to get 
home. When I finally got 
there, all my roommates 
were watching a movie. 
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They hadn't heard the news. 
I blurted out at them- “Why 
aren't you guys watching!!! 
We just bombed Iraq.” They 
all gasped at once in disbe- 
liefand clicked theT.V. onto 
CNN. 

We have now been 
watching for about fifteen 
minutes. We are all really 
scared. We've never been 
through anything like this. 
One of my roommates 
stopped watching and went 
in her room for a while. 
Another roommate said she 
really needs chocolate. 

Charles Jaco, a CNN 
reporter is broadcasting live 
(on camera) from Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. He said the 
air attacks taking place are 
massive. Bernard Shaw and 
Peter Arnett, also from CNN 
are reporting live from a 
hotel in Baghdad, but we 
can’t see them. Shaw is 
crouched onthe ground and 
the windows in his hotel 
station just got smashed. 

His voice is shaking. 
There it goes again, 
more bombing. 

It’s coming in waves. 

It’s quiet for five minutes, 
thenall of sudden, “boom!” 
Arnett said the sky looks 
like a Fourth of July cel- 
ebration at the base of the 


Washington Monument.. 


Shaw describes the air raids 
as looking like a bunch of 
fireflies in the dead of night. 
Quite a sight, I imagine. 
I just heard a huge 

explosion! 

A tactical strike, Shaw 
said. 


Opinion — 


Ut-Oh—Charles Jaco 
isonT.V. again- with his gas 
mask. 

I can hear air raid 
alarms. 
The Allied forces are 
getting ready to strike. 
The T.V. is jumping 
around to so many things, 
we just don’t know what is 
going on. The Israeli Helath 
minister has just warned 
all Israeli citizens to beware 
a retaliation from Iraq and 


"The world 
could wait 
no longer. 
Sanctions 


alone would 
not force 


Saddam from 
Kuwait" 


-George Bush 
United States 
President 





to wear their gas masks at 
all times. .. 


Right now it is quiet. 
Shaw and Armett are back 
on the air. They have just 
stated that Iraqi officials are 
making a sweep of the hotel 
looking for reporters, so they 
are hiding under their beds. 
Everyone in the hotelis O.K. 
according to them and they 
said the “first phase” seems 
to be over. It is now 8:47 


p.m.- almost 5:00 a.m. in 
Saudi. Daylight will come 
soon. 

8:56 p.m. still quiet. The 
president is making his 
speech: 

“The world could wait 
no longer- sanctions alone 
would not force Saddam 
from Kuwait.” 

“He (Saddam) mamed 
and murdered innocent 
children.” 

“While the world waited 
for peace, Saddam dug 
in.” 

“The U.S. and the U.N. 
did everything to try to 
bring peace . While the 
world waited and prayed 
for peace- Saddam prepared 
for war.” 

“Saddam arrogantly re- 
jected all warnings - but his 
plans failed.” 

“This will not be another 
Vietnam. Our troops will 
not be asked to fight with 
onehand tied behind their 
backs.” 

“Our goal is not the con- 
quest of Iraq, it is the 
release of Kuwait.” 


He’s done. 12 minutes. 
He did pretty well. He 
pitched a good argument- 
but you could tell it wasn’t 
completely honest. The 
speech was really kind of 
shallow. We still don’t know 
what is happening and why- 
other than that Saddamisa 
villain and went totally 
against the UN’s warnings. 
I'd like to hear from Saddam. 
Where is he? Will he leave 
now? 













it! 


info. 


you there! 


The Defender NEEDS: 
Advertising representatives!! 


- Earn money 

- valuable experience for 
your resume 

- no experience necessary 


Come and learn more about 


When: Wednesday, Jan. 30 
5:30 p.m. 


Where: call X2421 for 


We look forward to seeing 


dawn 
9:32 p.m. Bombs 
and fighting are still going 
on. 

So far, it’s more of the 
same. More anti-aircraft 
fire and tracer bullets. I’m 
not so shocked anymore. 
Our friend Amy even said 
she feels better now, like 
this will be all over in a few 
hours. 

9:46 p.m.- Secretary of 
Defense Dick Cheney says 
this operation will never 
end. I guess that means the 
air strike will be continuous. 
What will happen now? Still 
watching-watching-watch- 
ing. 

10:20 p.m.-Shaw and 
Arnett are back on air. 
Dawn is breaking in 
Baghdad. Very quiet there. 
Arnett said these were only 
the first shots of war. He is 
looking out the window and 
can see early morning traf- 
fic. How amazing consid- 
ering there was an early 
morning air attack. 

_ 10:31 p.m. We are now 
really tired. It feels like we 
have been here watching all 
day. It really feels like I 
have been through some- 
thing. Somehow, I don't 
think this ordeal is over. It 
was less than five hours ago 
when I first heard the 
shocking news of “Operation 
Desert Storm’”- but it feels 
like I've been up all night 
with Shaw and Arnett 
watching all this. I'm tired. 
More tomorrow. 


10:41 p.m. 


6:30 a.m. Saudi time. 
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On right: Over 500 students 
united at midnight on Jan.15 
to pray for peace in the 
Middle East. People sol- 
emnly recited names of 
friends and family who are 
stationed in the Persian Gulf. 
Vigil organizers lead the 
group insong and prayer both 
silent and vocal for half and 
hour. 


Photo by Dave Adomato 









rotesters unite for 
eace and troops 





Photo by Dave Adomato 


Above: Tempers flared many times throughout Tuesday's peace rally in front of the 
Burlington police station when Pro-Bush protesters clashed with anti-war demonstrators. 
The American flag was used as asymbol throughout the protest supporting Bush's policies. 


Photo by Dave Adornato 


Above: St. Michael's students Matt Lopez and Jen Crimi 
rallied for peace on Thursday in downtown Burlington. They 
were joined by hundreds of other portesters concerned about by ov a oo : : 
the uncertainty of the Middle Eastcrisis. Another factor they Photo by Renee Wojick 
voiced was the war's impact on the environment. 





---*kbover-St-Michael's students gathered on College Parkway in Colchester on Thursday to 
support the troops in the Persian Gulf. 
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Knight ga 
Klub A BS 









The Fireside 
‘Wednesday nights 


: : 9 pm in Alliot 
Friday nights TOE a Bacio, 
in the Rat 

10 pm - lam 





After School Games 


Class | 
Meee 


Jan. 24 
épm 


Volunteers are needed on a weekly and random basis for 
this program. The program runs Monday - Thursday from 3- 5:15 
pm. 

Participants in this program will be responsible for inter- 
acting with children in a variety of after school activities. Activi- 
ties include art, music, dance, storytelling and athletics. 

These children willneed responsible role models as friends. 
Anyone interested should contact Julie or Joanne at the MOVE 
office at 655-2000, ext. 2674 or just stop by the office. 


Cheray 
science Hal! 









Winter & Spring Schedule 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Saturday SMC Sports 


Irish sib na Kyle Craig Ulbright Scooter Callahan Live on 'P V 
John & 


Koman Hull Sullivan 
Sheehéy Bric Plasce Paul Lagermasini M en i] S B asketb all 


Folk with Mike Higgins 


Kristen Blanchette Jon Robin Amy Mike 
a oe Towslee McEachern Armstron Higgins and Joe Matte 
g 


wig at Monday, January 28 - 7:30 
Alternative | Alternative p Alternative Alternative 


Oe. ; 1] 
Keith Andy Peslin Jeff Moore Tony Bailey Matt Mowry Narcibusablon vs. St. Anselm's College 
Hamel & & & & & Saturday, February 9 - 4:00 


Chris Bernard Dan Revellese Eric Koszalka Cathy Tardiff Rob Reuter VS. Bentley College 
5 -5:30Scholars Bow Jazz Wednesday, February 13 -7:30 
Sp.m. to Contemporary David Bruce Rich VS. Quinnipac College 
8p.m. Jazz Beckett Zeman Morin 


Tenor Tim Saturday, Feburary 26 - 7:30 


Urban Urban Mike Provost & vs American International 
8p.m. to | Contemporary _| Contemporary . we hol Tava Vellleds Gute Topher RO Heiter Ae heh ade 
llp.m Renée John ~Lp.m. The & Craig Guidi Renzoni 
; Wojak Ahsaf DR. DEMENTO Matt Koehr Hockey 


Sh ; 
THE i: with Bruce Zeman 
psn. to} CUTTING ae & & & & Hahn and Rob Kennedy 
2a.m. EDGE Shannon Mel Smith Matt Mallio Morgan Scheiber | Jeff Hayes Sunday, Febuary 3 - 4:30 























































Stacie Amold Dave Bouthillier Paul Constantino | Rob Kennedy Andreas 








vs. Assumption College 
** New this semester on’P V THE CUTTING EDGE !!* Tuesday, February 5 - 7:30 
Featuring all the lastest music from the edge of Rock 'n Roll. Every Sunday from 11p.m. to 2a.m. vs. Plymouth State College 





Saturday, February 16 - 4:30 
vs. U. Southern Maine} 
Sunday, February 17 - 4:00 
vs. Fairfield University’: 







** Don't miss the DR. DEMENTO SHOW!! Every Tuesday night from 9 to 11p.m. ** 
Featuring the some of the zaniest tunes ever recorded. Heard in Vermont only on ’P V. 
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1990: Year of the outspoken, outrageous, and outspent 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Stare Writer 


1990 was a year to face 
reality, or as Nike said, “Just 
Do It.” As a nation, we took 
the first positive step by 
admitting that problems do 
exist. Americans confessed 
that they are scared by war 
and the failing economy. We 
even began to admit that 
the sun really is bad for us 
and that we have a serious 
health care coverage prob- 
lem. Former icons of 
strength, Mike Tyson and 
Donald Trump, lost their 
“crowns,” proving that we 
are all vulnerable. 

In the year to “tell it like 
it is,” everyone from Lisa 
Olson to Bart Simpson stood 
up for what they believed 


in. Even President Bush. 


refused to eat his broccoli. 
Undoubtedly, the big- 
gest headline involved Iraq’s 
Aug. 2 invasion of Kuwait 
and the emergence of 
Saddam Hussein. The ac- 
tivities of many other public 
figures were in the limelight 
as people like Michael 
Milken and Archbishop 
Marino got caught with their 
hands in the cookie jar. 

Unfortunately, most of 
1990’s headlines brought 
devastating news. The 
country mourned the death 
of AIDS victim Ryan White, 
and watched in horror as 
the homicides continued at 
the University of Florida. 
Hugo and its 135 m.p.h. 
winds whipped up the East 
Coast, bringing death and 

destruction to the innocent. 

Farther east, an Iranian 
earthquake, registering 7.7 
on the Richter scale, claimed 
over 45,000 lives. U.S. Air 
Flight 5050 slipped into New 
York's East River. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of gal- 
lons of oil seeped out near 
New York state and South- 
ern California. Princess 
Caroline lost husband 
Stefano Casiraghi in a 
speeding boat accident. Dr. 
Richard Berendzen, former 
President of American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., 
pleaded guilty to making 
obscene phone calls and 
Father Bruce Ritter, the 
Founder of the Covenant 
House, faced charges of 
molestation. NASA faced 
setbacks and the nation lost 
billionaire Malcolm S. 
Forbes, designer Halston 
and journalist William S. 
Paley. 

Meanwhile, old familiar 
faces and places resurfaced. 
Love Canal was reopened 
and a long-awaited Godfa- 
ther III] was completed. And 
in this year of “righting the 

wrong,” millions went to 


the theatres to see an old 
friend, DickTracy, take care 
of the “bad guys.” Richard 
Snelling won Vermont's gu- 
bernatorial race, returning 
after a six-year absence. 
However, some were new 
tothe scene. Bart Simpson, 
the outspoken under- 
achiever with spiked hair, 
emerged, and Fergie deliv- 
eredasecond daughter. The 
Reebok “pump” was born 
and Bruce Springsteen and 
Patti Scialfa welcomed a 
baby boss. 
Internationally, new 
“bosses” emerged. Helmut 


Kohl arrived at the helm of 
a united Germany. 
England’s Margaret 


Thatcher stepped down and 
John Major stepped up. In 
the first free election in al- 
most 170years, Nicaraguan 
Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro was voted in, 
overthrowing the 
Sandinista rule. Ann 
Richards won Texas’ 
gubernatorial race, 
and Elizabeth Dole, 
Bush’s former La- 
bor Secretary, ac- 
cepted the presi- 
dency of the 
American Red 

ta Ope 
Czechoslavakia 

got a new 
leader, Vaclav 
Havel, and South 
African anti- 
apartheid leader, 
Nelson Mandela, 
was released after 27 
years in jail. Also, 
Japan appointed 
Akihito, the 125th succes- 
sor to the oldest dynasty, to 
the throne. 

Nationally, 1990 pre- 
sented other political sur- 
prises. Mystery man David 
Souterwas appointed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
Reporter's investigations 
revealed little about 
Souter’s past but much 
more about the Savings and 
Loan industry, as the gov- 
ernment seized over 400 
thrifts. Savings and Loan 
kings Michael Milken and 
Charles Keating, Jr. faced 
charges, and the country 
wanted to know more about 
the role of Neil Bush and 
five senators known as the 
Keating Five. Another 
President’s son, John F. 
Kennedy, Jr., passed his 


. bar exam on the third try. 


Independent candidate 
Bernard Sanders won 
Vermont's lone House seat, 
placing the state on the 
map, and the controversial 
senator from North Caro- 
lina, Jesse Helms, won his 
fourth consecutive Senate 
term. 

Things in Washington 


heated up as budget pro- 
posals plagued the capital 
and the deficit reached $168 
billion. Inflation rose and 
the country began to face 
the “R(ecession)” word. 
Former D.C. mayor Marion 
S. Barry was acquitted of 
most charges he faced, but 
he still lost his job, and got 
a six-month sentence anda 
$5000 fine, and lost his job. 

The fax, compact discs, 
the Stainmaster, and model 
Cindy Crawford were in, and 
the number of AIDS cases 
reported, the number of 
homeless, recycling efforts, 
inflation, and the need for 
therapy increased. One 
frequently heard expression 
was, “Would you like a pa- 


per or plastic bag?” Ironi- 


cally, the year began with 
Bush’s vow: “Read my lips, 
no new taxes,” and ended 
with Milli Vanilli saying, 








“Read my lips.” Twin Peaks 
found us asking ourselves, 
“Who killed Laura Palmer?” 
in the latest craze since 


“Who shot J.R.?”, And ev- 
eryone wanted to know what 
was going on in Marlon 
Brando’s house. 

In the year to "tell it 
like itis," everyone from Lisa 
Olson to Bart Simpson stood 
up for what they believed 
in. Even President Bush re- 
fused to eat his broccoli. 

"Ghost" and "Pretty 
Woman" took top movie 
proceeds, proving that 
Americans still believe in 
the unbelievable, or in 
turtles, as the Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtles movie 
grossed over $25 million, 
the first weekend it was re- 
leased. Turtle mania per- 
vaded the nation as did the 
New Kids on the Block hype. 
A hyper Arsenio Hall kept 
us up late, as did Diane 
Sawyer's interview with 
Marla Maples and Andrew 
Dice Clay’s performance on 
Saturday Night Live. 

Daniel Day-Lewis and 
Jessica Tandy took top Os- 


car honors and Lethal 
Weapon II topped the video 
rental list. Ifthe VCRwasn't 
hooked up, the Nintendo 
was. 

The Japanese bought 
MCA and the entertainment 
industry lost some of its 
great performers: Jill Ire- 
land, Ava Gardner, Sammy 
Davis, Jr., Greta Garbo, 
Paulette Goddard, Leonard 
Bernstein, Mary Martin, Jim 
Henson, Pearl Bailey, and 
Barbara Stanwyck were 
among them. And, the 
country reflected on the 10 
year anniversary of John 
Lennon's death. 

The music industry had 
some surprises. MickJagger 
married Jerry Hall, and 
Bonnie Raitt won four 
Grammys. M.C. Hammer 
proved that rap reigns (at 
least in 1990) by winning 
top album sales, and groups 
Nelson and Wilson Phillips, 
proved that musical talent 
may be genetic. Phil 

Collins and Janet 
Jackson cranked out 
their hits and Young 
MC, Michael 

Bolton and 

Mariah Carey 

looked promis- 

ing. 
Milli Vanilli 
revealed that 

their 1989 

Grammy award 

winning album, 
“Girl You Know 
It’s True,” didn’t 
contain their “true” 
voices. This revela- 
tion, as well as Stevie 

Ray Vaughan’s death, 
shocked the music indus- 
try. 
The lyrics of 2 Live Crew 
stunned many and the is- 
sue ofcensorship dominated 
the news. Madonna empa- 
thized as “Justify My Love,” 
was banned from MTV but 
she turned it around into a 
profit anyway. Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s photogra- 
phy caused debate in Cin- 
cinnati and Sinead 
O'Connor took a stand by 
boycotting Saturday Night 
Live because controversial 
comedian, Andrew Dice 
Clay, was hosting. 

The American flag also 
stirred up controversy. 
Madonna pushed Ameri- 
cans to vote by wrapping 
herself up in the flag, while 
Sinead O’Connor refused to 
sing the national anthem 
before a concert. Roseanne 
Barr sung the anthem at a 
baseball game but her an- 
tics during and after the 
performance were frowned 
upon by many. But 
“Roseanne” still topped the 
Nielsens and in real life, Barr 
tied the knot. 

In sports news teen ten- 


nis protege Jennifer 
Capriati, continued to im- 
press us but Martina 
Navratilova proved that 
youth isn’t everything by 
winning her record ninth 
Wimbledon singles title in 
July. Texas Ranger Nolan 
Ryan, the oldest player in 
major league baseball at 43, 
proved this too, by pitching 
a record sixth no-hitter in 
July. The Detroit Pistons 
grabbed the NBA title and 
the Edmonton Oilers skated 
away with the NHL trophy. 

The Cincinnati 
Reds won top honors in 
baseball and the San Fran- 
cisco 49er’s ran away with 
their second consecutive 
Super Bowl. The New York 
Yankees asked 
Steinbrenner to leave and 
former Yankee manager 
Billy Martin died. Finally, 
the New England Patriots 
paid the price forcomments 
made to reporter Lisa Olson 
in the locker room. 

St. Michael’s marked the 
20th anniversary of being 
coed and a new tradition 
arose - the Mr. SMC pag- 
eant. The pageant, group 
funding, and the unsuc- 
cessful four courseload 
curriculum proposal kept 
the SA busy. The ATM ma- 
chine made life easier but 
most claimed that the new 
winding road did not. Prevel 
Hall was renovated and new 
anthropology and geogra- 
phy sections were added to 
the curriculum. Anew dean 
and director of minority af- 
fairs were appointed and the 
$20 million capital cam- 
paign began. 

The nationally ac- 
claimed NAMES PROJECT, 
the AIDS quilt, was dis- 
played in the Farrell Room. 
We said goodbye to friends 
like Media Services Direc- 
tor Paul Massie and sopho- 
more Dan Murray. 

It was a turbulent year, 
fullofrevelation and change. 
We realized that we have to 
“pay our dues.” Asanation, 
we realized that we are not 
invincible. As individuals, 
we showed our refusal to 
remain silent. We seethed 
as we watched Saddam put 
his hand on the heads of 
hostage children. 

Protests of all kind 
increased. Itwasthe year of 
the outspoken, outrageous 
and outspent. However, we 
were not alone in our 
struggle. Gorbachev 
struggled for economic re- 
form in the Soviet Union 
but lost Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze 
and Boris Yelstin in the fight. 

How will or can we deal 
with war, environmental 
problems and recession? 
Maybe Bo Knows. 
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Study abroad students) New art exhibit is timely 
return after a worldly 
semester overseas 


By Annemarie Frisby 
Stare Waiter 


While most of us 
rudged across the familiar 
5t. Michael’s campus last 
all, semester, about 15 to 
18 students trekked across 
he world to study abroad. 

In a program that 
ook her to Dublin, Ireland, 
unior Kate McDonald said 
bhe had the chance to iden- 
ify with her “Irish roots.” 

cDonald said she had 

anted to go abroad since 
she began college and was 
urther encouraged by her 
parents to go. 

McDonald said she 

ad to make only minor 
Adjustments to the new 
ulture and college life. Her 
Academics consisted of Irish 
Burvey courses in history, 
politics and economics. She 
said only American students 
ere involved in classes and 
the entire academic setting. 
“The courses were 
pasy,” McDonald said. “I 
hink they wanted us to 


earn aS much as we could 
hrough the surrounding 


everyday culture as well as 
class.” 
McDonald said she 
pot a broader cultural expe- 
ience by participating in 
he everyday life of the Irish 
family she lived with for the 
emester. She said her 
ifestyle became equally 
cademic and social. “We 
idn’t always have to be in 
ne books,” she said. She 
aid spare ume was spent 
anging out with her new 
riends in pubs, which is 
opular in Ireland to make 
p for the lack of dormroom 
arties. 

St. Michael’s has 
our of its own exchange 
rograms, Kelly Cullins, 
tudy abroad program ad- 
isor said. They include 
rogram with Xavier Uni- 
ersity, Louisiana; Kansai 
aidai, Japan; an affiliate 
rogram at American Uni- 
rersity, Washington, D.C.; 
ind a program for educa- 
ion majors in Bath, En- 
sland. 






















Cullins said stu- 
fients mostly wi 
: 


iC 


xendently to programs of- 
ered by other colleges and 
liniversities all over the 
World. Internships and 


Ml 
Summer programs are now 
bifered in certain areas, 


‘Cullins said. This new plan 


is ideal, she said for those 
students who want concrete 
working experience or 
whose grade point average 
is not high enough to allow 
them to participate during 
the school year. 

In the past year, 
Cullins said, the number of 
applicants has increased 
and the desired sites are no 
longer the traditional Lon- 
don, Spain or Ireland. She 
said people who are inter- 
ested in the program, mostly 
incoming freshman, are 
seeking semesters in Aus- 
tralia, Africa and Central 
America. 

The programs are 
usually open tojuniors, and 
sometimes second semes- 
ter sophomores and first 
semester seniors, witha2.8 
grade point average in their 
major, she said. 

Cullins said stu- 
dents can work closely with 


her in a detailed process to 
determine a program that 


is best suited to their aca- 
demic and personal needs. 

Other offices on 
campus become involved in 
the process depending on 
personal needs of students, 
Cullins said. The college has 
adopted a new policy this 
year to allow all of its schol- 
arships to transfer abroad, 
she said. For additional fi- 
nancial aid, Cullins said 
students would have to talk 
directly with that office. 

The college en- 
courages every student to 
participate in a study 
abroad program, Cullins 
said. “It’s a growing experi- 
ence for anyone.” 

“A new perspective 
is gained by living with and 
listening to others,” she 
said. “Not only do you learn 
about them but you dis- 
cover and come to appreci- 
ate new things about your 
own country and yourself.” 

McDonald ex- 
pressed the general con- 
sensus of students coming 
back from a program abroad 
when she said “it was the 
best experience of my life.” 
She said that thanks to her 
experience, she now knows 
irst hand and iit is 
part of her. 


T+, lana 
Irelanc 


forever a 


By Mark Taggart 
STAFF WRITER 


“Images of War,” a 
new art exhibit in the 
Farrell Room of St. 
Edmunds Hall gives stu- 
dents and faculty an op- 
portunity for personal re- 
flection about the harsh 
realities of war. The ex- 
hibit features works by 
Henry Moore and Gwyneth 
Brown. 

Moore’s color 
sketches present images of 
Londoners in the under- 
ground tubes during the 
1940-42 German blitz 
bombings. The series has 
been referred to as “the 
most poignant artistic 
record of the effect of a 
bombing war on a civilian 
population.” 

Sixteen sketches 
and monoprints out of a 
series of 25 by Brown are 
also presented in the ex- 
hibit. Although more com- 
monly known for her prints 
of dancers and peaceful 
winter scenes, Brown’s 
large black and white im- 
ages dramatically portray 
death, symbolized by an 
ever-present skeleton, and 
its relation to the young 
soldiers. 

In the exhibition 
catalogue, Pearl S. Buck 
said, “The specter of death 
haunts these pictures: - 
death and the young - and 


in this sad coupling we 
catch the essential tragedy 
of war.” 

Both collections be- 
long to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. The Moore series was 
a gift from the Martin 
Ackerman Foundation, 
which also gave St. 
Michael’s the series of 
variations on two Chinese 
characters by Chryssa in 
the third floor hallway of St. 
Edmunds. a 
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One of the paintings displayed in the Farrell Room as part 
of the "Images of War" exhibit. 
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Bp 0. wn” Ss 
monoprints and sketches 
from her 1960 series, 
“Drawings about War," were 
donated to the college last 
year by the Joe Brown 
Foundation of Princeton, 
N.J. é 

The exhibit, pre- 
sented by the Saint 
Michael's Art Committee, is 
open Monday - Friday 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. and Sundays" 
noon to 2 p.m. through the 
end of February. 
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SMC students protest, pray for peace 


By Rebecca Padula 
Features Epitor 


On Jan. 15 as the dead- 
line for war with Iraq passed 
St. Michael's responded 
with protests and prayers 
for peace. 

At noon 30 Saint 
Michael's students joined a 
crowd of about 300 Burl- 
ington protesters who 
marched from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont to a rally at 
Burlington City Hall. 

Several students rode to 
the rally in a van sponsored 
by the Peace and Justice 
Club, and many others 
came in private cars, said 
Celeste Viger Head of SMC 
Peace and Justice Club. 

_ The students carried 
signs with the slogans, “No 
- Blood For Oil,” “War Is Not 
The Answer,” and “Oil 25 
Bodies To The Gallon.” They 
chanted, “The people united 
will never be defeated” as 
the crowd took tothe streets 
following the larger-than- 
life-size puppets and circus 
band from the Bread and 
Puppet Theater in Glover. 

Margot L. Szamier, a 
founding member of the 
Student Union for Political 
Action and Awareness 
(S.U.P.A.A.) said, “We live in 
a democracy and we should 
all get involved and do 
something about what’s 
going on.” 

At City Hall there were 





"We live in a democ- 
racy and we should 
all get involved and 
do something about 
what's going on." 

- Margot L. Szamier 
(S.U.P.A.A.) member 





speakers and singers to 
address the crowd. Joseph 
Kroger, St. Michael’s pro- 
fessor of religious studies 
was among them and offered 
an unusual “Our Father” 
and his hopes for peace. 

The crowd dispersed at 
about 3 p.m., but what 
speaker Willard Miller called 
the “bizarre countdown to 
disaster” was not over yet. 

At midnight on the SMC 
quad the voices of protest 
turned to ones of song and 
prayer as over 500 students 
gathered for an emotional 
candlelight vigil. 

Many students wept as 
they stood in a circle that 
nearly filled the quad and 
sang “Let there be peace on 
earth,” and Brother Jeff 
Anderson offered a prayer 
which began, “Tonight we 
pray for peace.” 

Vigil organizers Diane 
Davison and Michael 
Stapleton were surprised at 
the large turnout. “We put 
this thing together in the 
last 24 hours.” Stapleton 
said. 

Davison said,”We 


St. Michael's students 


RE 
Margot Szamier, and Adam Brown (left) join 


protesters at the UVM quad Jan. 15. as they marched to a demonstration at 


Burlington City Hall. 


thought getting together in 
a nonpolitical way was a 
good idea. I’m touched and 
overwhelmed by how many 
people came.” 

Now that the war has 
broken out in the Persian 
Gulf, tensions are running 
high, especially among stu- 
dents who have relatives 
and friends serving in the 
Middle East. 

On Jan. 17 students 
from around the area 
turned out to voice their 





outrage at the use of force 
against Iraq. Sophomore 
Jennifer Crimi attended the 
afternoon march sponsored 
bythe Burlington Peace and 
Justice Center. “I saw like 
15 people from St. Mike's, 
everyone is really involved,” 
Crimi said. _ : 

The Campus Ministry 
Office is sponsoring prayer 
vigils called “Peace Hour” 
every Monday night from 
7p.m. to 8p.m. until the 
troops come home. 


Jennifer Mathews, a 
member of S.U.P.A.A. said 
the group is helping to orga- 
nize a trip to Washington 
D.C. for the National Stu- 
dent and Youth Organiza- 
tion rally on Jan. 26. 

“We are going with the 
Burlington Peace and Jus- 
tice Center, they are orga- 
nizing the buses. It will cost 
$55 per person and so far 


30 people have signed up to 
go,” Mathews said. 


SMC graduate Jeff Anderson joins Campus Ministry 


Jeff Anderson 





By Aaron Hull 
Starr Writer 


Jeff Anderson, a St. 
Michael’s graduate study- 
ing for his ordination into 
the Society of Saint Edmund 
has recently joined the office 
of Campus Ministry. 

Anderson originally 
hails from Lexington, Mass., 
but has spent his last four 
years at a seminary in New 
Orleans. He will be here for 
the next eight months serv- 
ing out his fourth year in- 
ternship obligation. 


Anderson's duties at 
St. Michael's will include 
designing a high school 
confirmation program as 
well as staff meetings and 
campus ministry. 

A 1985 graduate of 
St. Michael’s, Anderson 
spent a year and a half in 
Connecticut at the SSE vi- 
tiate, where he joined the 
society. He plans to gradu- 
ate from seminary in May of 
1992 and should be or- 
dained the following month. 

“I thought about 
(becoming a priest) in high 


Quit smoking Eebruaty 14 - March 30, 1991, and win a 
Caribbean Holiday for two! (If you quit Jan 1, 1991 or after, 
you are still eligible to Pa Geet in this contest) 


Joina worshis at Health Services to help you quit. Regis- 
ter: ext. 2234 or 2426 


Sponsored by the Agency of Human Services, Vermont 
Department of Health, and the Vermont Lung Association 





school and college,” says 
Anderson. “While Iwas here 
I had a great bunch of 
friends who lived on the 
third floor of Joyce with me. 
We'd talk about it every now 
and then.” 

The decision wasn't 
a terribly difficult one to 
make. He thought, “I’m 
young, I'll go and try it. If I 
find I really like it, I'll stay. I 
didn’t want to regret not 
having tried several years 
down theroad. I really didn’t 
know what the priesthood 
was, but as it happens, the 
answer comes aS you go 
along.” 

Rev. Richard 
Vanderweel, SSE, was a big 
influence in Anderson's four 
years at St. Michael's. “We 
didn't always talk about the 
priesthood, but we became 
good friends,” Anderson 
said. 

A turning point in 
his decisionmaking process 
came in his senior year 
when he took a semester off 
to bring a 42-foot sailboat 
across the Atlantic from 
France to the Caribbean. 
“We hit a five day storm and 
ended up in the Canary Is- 


lands for six weeks,” recalls 
Anderson. “ We were on one 
hour on-two hours off shifts 
for the whole time. It made 
me realize what life had to 
offer, and gave me the 
courage to make the deci- 
sion.” 

In reflecting on his 
undergraduate days, 
Anderson finds himself 
“approach(ing) things dif- 
ferently because of training 
and basically growing up.” 

Anderson was given 
a warm welcome from all at 
St. Michael’s. “I would 
(eventually) like to work 
here,” he says. The Society 
has roughly 75 members, 
located in, Connecticut, 
Selma, Alabama, and New 
Orleans, as wellas Vermont. 
“I got so much here, includ- 
ing a lot of foundation work. 
I'd like to give some of it 
back,” he adds. “I enjoy 
sharing my faith. It’s be- 
come so real for me.” 

As for all who'd like 
to meet him, Anderson says 
“the door is always open,” 


and adds “I'm looking for- ~ 


ward to my stay here. I like 
meeting people.” 
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New undergraduate dean comes to SMC 


By Andrea Harmon 
STAFF WRITER 


Dr. Susan 
Summerfield, as the new 
Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies, will help to provide 
leadership in curriculum 
and faculty development. 

An essential part of 
her new position “is to 
nurture the faculty’s own 
work and teaching. Faculty 
members need to keep 
abreast of their own fields,” 
Summerfield said. 

Another important 
facet is “to provide leader- 
ship for the best possible 
curriculum.” She must 
make sure the under- 
graduate program is func- 
tioning internally the way it 
should be, she said. 

Dr. Ronald H. Pro- 
vost, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, said 
Summerfield brings an im- 
portant perspective to her 
new role. “I came out of the 
science arena and she came 
out of fine arts,” said Pro- 
vost. “She’s a woman and 
will bring a different per- 


spective to academic ad- 
ministration—another rea- 
son to appoint women to 
other positions.” 

Provost said the 
undergraduate curriculum 
has not been given enough 
attention. “If we want to 
make changes and improve, 
we need someone to give 
this area their full attention. 
We are not a simple under- 
graduate college,” he said. 

“Several compo- 
nents created a need for an 
undergraduate dean,” Pro- 
vost said. It was decided 
that St. Michael’s could 
develop a new position and 
find the right person, “that 
person could become in- 
volved in undergraduate 
curricular concerns, work- 
ing with, improving, and 
questioning undergraduate 
curriculum,” he said. 

A musician who 
earned her Doctor of Musi- 
cal Arts degree from 
Stanford University, 
Summerfield headed the 
music department at Mills 
College in California before 
coming to Vermont. 


She has an exten- 
sive musical background, 
including performance in 59 
concerts since 1979, many 
of which were solo perfor- 
mances on the piano, harp- 
sichord, clavichord or or- 
gan. 

Dr. Summerfield’s 
husband, Harry and hertwo 
sons, Zachary, 8, and 
Alexander, 3 1/2, are in 
Norfolk until the end of the 
school year. 

Fer personal 
strengths will aid her in 
accomplishing her goals. 
“As a musician, you have to 
listen very well.” She added, 
“Iwasa pretty good teacher. 
Ican say that without being 
immodest. What I learned 
best was to teach others 
how to listen. 

“It is a constant 
process to teach someone 
to listen,” she said. “I think 
that makes a good facilita- 
tor.” 

Provost is happy 
about the College’s decision. 
“I am incredibly pleased we 
found her. She is a very 
good gain for St. Michael’s 
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Dr. Susan Summerfield the new Dean of Undergraduate 


Studies 





in a lot of ways,” he said. 
Summerfield is 
equally pleased to be here. 
“The appeal of St. Michael’s 
is a clear sense of its iden- 


tity and its mission,” she 
said. Her first impressions 
are of an “extremely compe- 
tent faculty to work with 
and a concerned faculty.” 


H.E.A.T. hopes to heat 
up this semester 


By Caroline Mastreani 
Stare Writer 


The Human Envi- 
ronmental Awareness 
Team, H.E.A.T., now in its 
third semester, would like 
to see this semester be as 
successful as the last. 

Possible plans in- 
clude: inviting a speaker, 
Earth Day activities, and 
the clean-up of a polluted 
area, Matt Lopez said. Be- 











was able to hold several 
events last semester. Aweek 
of education took place, 
during which global warm- 
ing videos were shown and 
a productive global warm- 
ing workshop was held. In 
November, the group helda 
fund-raising campaign in 
which they sold Christmas 
cards made from recycled 
paper. 

The members en- 
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"The Fireside” at 9 pm in 
Alliot. 
Blue Rose at Nectars at 9:30 
p.m., 188 Main St., 
Burlington, Jan. 22-24 
All-You-Can Eat Dinner 
Specials for $6.99 at 
Carbur’s, 155 St. Paul St., 
Burlington every Mon., 
Tues., and Wed. 
Bluegrass with Breakaway 
every Wednesday night at 
Sneakers, 36 Main Street 
Winooski. 
Paul Webb Jan. 23-24 at 
Waterworks in_ the 
Champlain Mill, Winooski 
The Citizen Soldier in 
Peace and War: with Mark 
Stoler. The Community 
Room, FletcherFree Library, 
College Street, Burlington. 
Aerobics Classes ,Monday 
thru Friday at noon in Ross 
Sports Center. 
Discover Applications are 
available in the Campus 
Ministry office for the week- 
end of March 8-10. 


Tickets are now on sale for 
the Sophomore semi-formal 
to be held on Jan. 25 on 
Marble Island.Tickets cost 
$10 and will be on sale in 
Alliot Tues. through Thurs. 
during Lunch and dinner. 

Ross Sports Center Hours: 
Monday-Friday 10 a.m. to 
3p.m. and 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Thursday Jan. 24 


Aerobics Classes Tuesday 
and Thursday at 8 p.m. in 
the gym in Ross Sports 
Center. 

Freshman Class Meeting 
in 107 Cheray Science Hall 
at 7 p.m. 

Michael Arnowitt, classi- 
cal pianist performing a 
program in honor of 
Mozart's birthday. Congre- 
gational Chapel, Burling- 
ton 4:30 p.m. For info call 
863-5732. 

Tom and Terry every 
Thursday _—inight at 
Rasputins, 165 Church St., 
Burlington. 


Friday Jan. 25 


Sophomore Class Semi- 
formal on Marble Island 


from 8 to 12 p.m. 

Geof Hewitt and Chuck 
Meese: Folk originals. The 
Burlington Coffee House at 
Noonie's Cafe, Main Street 
Burlington. 8 p.m. Info:658- 
3354. 

North End Rhythm Kings 
at Nectars, 9:30 p.m. 
atl8&8MainsSt. 
Burlington.Thru Jan 26. 
Highland Weavers at Ver- 
mont Pub and Brewery at 
9:30 p.m.144 College St., 
Burlington. 


Saturday Jan. 26 


Brian Bull at Vermont Pub 
and Brewery at 9 p.m., 144 
College St. Burlington. 
Ross Sports Center open 
1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Sunday Jan. 27 


The Johnny Fish Jazz En- 
semble at Nectar’s at 9:30 
p.m.,188 Main  St., 
Burlington. 

Aerobics Classes will be 
held on Sun. at 7 pm in 
Ross Sports Center. 

Jazz Quartet at Vermont 
Pub & Brewery at 6 p.m.,144 


College Street, Burlington. 


Ross Sports Center open 1 
p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Monday Jan. 28 


Prayer Vigil at 7 pm Mon- 
days in the chapel. 
Defender Story Meeting, 
6:30, upper Alliot lounge. 
Auditions for Li'l Abner, 
opening at the Lyric The- 
ater, through Feb.1, at 7- 
10pm at South Burlington 
High School., 550 Dorset 
St. 

Winooski: 

Teach-In, 6p.m., McCarthy 
Arts Center Recital Hall. The 


following professors will be 
speaking for 15 minutes 
each and will provide bio- 
graphical information for 
individual research: Grover, 
Nicosia, Dameron, Smith. 


Friday Feb.1 


Livingston Taylor will be 
performing at Ross Sports 
Center at 8 p.m. Tickets for 
students and staff are five 
dollars before concert and 
$10 at door. Tickets are on 
sale now at the Alliot book 
store. 


Photo by Dave Adomato 


Julie Alexander and Ellen Lucy rehearse for "Echos In the 
Attic," a one act play written by junior Susan Morrissey. 











The Campus Speaks 
Are you worried about the draft being reinstated? 


By George Hoffmann and Dave Adornato 
Starr Weiter 





Conrad Vincent, senior: 
“I'm in support of it if it is 
necessary. If they drafted 
me, I would go. If we had 
more support at home for 
our troops and if people 
stuck together, the war 
could be ended sooner.” 


PHoTo Epitor 





Jason Evans, sophomore: 
“I'm not worried about it 
right now because the war 
has just started and all in- 
dications are that it will be 
over quickly. Even if does 
become a long war, rein- 
stating the draft would bea 
bad political move for 
President Bush.” 


Lisa Tatkovsky, sopho- 
more: “I was worried about 
that when the war first 
started because there was 
so much talk about it. As 
the war got closer, I was 
more worried about the 
deadline and the immedi- 
ate results. The immediate 
danger of war was more 


“important to me than the 


draft. Until they have an 
actual ground assault- and 
they start needing more 
people, then I'll start worry- 


ing.” 


Dan Revellese, sopho- 
more: “I don’t think it’s 
going to be a long war but I 
am concerned because I’m 
the first wave to go if the 
draft is reinstated. But if 
I've got to go, I've got to go.” 





Keith Micavich, freshman: 
“No, not really. I don’t think 
the war will last long enough 
for the country to need a 
draft. There are so many 
other nations involved that 
even if the war lasts longer 
the draft is unlikely.” 
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By Mark Woods 
USA Topay/AppLle COLLEGE 
INFORMATION Network 


The threat of in- 
ternational terrorism may 
have increased with the 
start of war in the Persian 
Gulf, but the manager of 
Tampa Stadium remains 
confident that the facility 

rill be safe for Super Bowl 
XXV. 

How confident? 

Rick Nafe will have 
his three children in the 
halftime show on Jan. 27. 

“A certainly 
wouldn't allow that if I 
didn’t think it was (safe),” 
he said. 

Nafe and other 
Tampa Stadium officials 
are veterans of preparing 
for the threat of terror- 
ism. 

Even before the 
war broke out this year, 
extra precautions were 
being taken. 

Normally about 
800 people take care of 
Super Bowl security. This 
year about 1,600 law en- 
forcement officers will be 


Security efforts increased 
for Super Bowl showdown 







used, including SWAT 
teams, hostage negotiat- 
ing teams and bomb 
squads. 

A bomb sweep, 
which officials described as 
routine procedure, was 
conducted several days 
before war broke out in 
the Gulf. 

Jim Steeg, director 
of special events for the 
Super Bowl, said _ they 
have not changed their 
plans for the game. 

“We will continue 
our preparations until we 
are told to act differently,” 
he said. “We really don’t 
have any alternative but 
to continue, but we do 
have contingency plans.” 

However, security 
at the entrances toTampa 
Stadium will be tightened. 

“Under: the “cir- 
cumstances,” Steeg said, 
“I don’t think anyone will 
object to these special 
measures in these special 
times.” 
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By J.D. Enright 
STAFF WRITER 


When I hear about the 
pros and cons of playing 
the Super Bowl, and indeed 
all sports, now that we are 
in a war, the common ar- 
gument for playing this 
game is that sports would 
be a diversion from the de- 





Commentary 





pressing news of the war. 

Just a few random 
thoughts on the Super 
Bowl: 

Number one, most or all 
of the people writing the 
arguments for playing the 
game are sportswriters who 
would be out of a job were it 
not for sports. 

Number two, the Super 
Bowl is and has been the 
silliest football game of the 
season for some time now- 
with the possible exception 
of the New York Jets-New 
England Patriots’ games 
this year. In its early days, it 
consisted of an AFC or AFL 
team beating up on the 
Minnesota Vikings. In the 





LIVINGSTON TAYLOR 
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Super Bowl must go on 


past few years, it consisted 
of an NFC team pasting 
the Denver Broncos. 

Number three, yes, 
sports will be a diversion. I 
remember last month when 
I thought the signing of 
Matt Young, an 8-18 
pitcher last season, to a 
multimillion-dollar contract 
was among the stupidest 
things I saw. It’s amazing 
how quickly things can be 
put in perspective. 

The funny thing is, 
whenever anybody uses 
the term “diversion” to de- 
scribe the Super Bowl, Iam 
reminded of the words of 
George Carlin, who _ said 
this a few years back.... 

“In football, the ob- 
ject of the game is for the 
quarterback, otherwise 
knownas the ‘field general,’ 
to be on target with his 
aerial assault, riddling the 
defense by hitting his re- 
ceivers with deadly accu- 
racy,inspiteof the blitz, 
even if he has to use the 
shotgun. With short 
bullet passes and long 
bombs, he marches his 
troops into enemy terri- 





tory, balancing his aerial 
assault with a sustained 
ground attack, which 
punches holes in the for- 
ward  wallof the enemy's 
defensive line.” 

Does this game re- 
ally sound like a diversion 
from a war? 

Number four, I am 
thankful that the term 


“threepeat” has been put to > 


rest. 

Number five, I am also 
thankful that we will finally 
be spared those idiotic Bud 
Bowl commercials—until 
next year. 

In all seriousness, an- 
other big thing put into 
perspective is that of the 
job of a sports reporter. If 
there are any heroes this 
week, surely the reporters 
who have been doing their 
best to bring the story to 


the U.S. from a war zone 


should be counted among 
them. 

For now, let’s keep the 
games going—they are per- 
haps our-only escape from 
an impossibly difficult 
situation. 


Special Events presents... 


Livingston 
Taylor 


Live, in concert 


Friday, Feb 1, 1991 


8:00 PM (doors open at 7:15) | 


At Ross Sports Center, 
st. Michael's College 


Tickets on sale at the Flynn Theater 
and St. Michael's College bookstore 


Opening Act: Tom Acoust 


$5 - SMC students in 
advance 


$10 -SMC students, day 
of performance 


$10 - Public advance 
sales 


$15 - Public, day of 
performance 
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By Keith Leonard 
Sports Epitor 


The National Foot- 
ball League Conference 
Championship games came 
to aclose Sunday night and 
two things became certain: 
Bo don’t know Super Bowls 
(yet); and Joe don’t know 
“threepeats”. — 

On the other hand, 
the New York Giants and 
Buffalo Bills made it clear 
that the state of New York 
knows Super Bowls. 

The Bills catapulted 
into Super Bowl] XXV after 

trouncing the Los Angeles 
Raiders 51-3 at Rich Sta- 
dium in Buffalo. The Giants 
earned a trip to Tampa, Fla. 
after squeaking by San 
Fransisco 15-13 without 
scoring a single touchdown. 





Second round 





Washington 
10 


N.Y. Giants 
31 


Fortunately for the 
Giants the margin of vic- 
tory has little merit in the 
playoffs because any way 
you look at it they will still 
square off with the Bills in 
next Sunday’s silver anni- 
versary Super Bowl. 

Yes, New York 
knows Super Bowls. 

New York also 
knows two very different. 
styles of play that will un- 
doubtedly stir up intersest 
and alter game plans when 
the Giants and Bills take 
the field this weekend. 

In fact, these two 
teams are about as differ- 
ent from each other as their 
respective cities. 

Giants’ coach Bill 
Parcells has a surprising bag 
of tricks, but with starting 


Conference 
Championship 










at Tampa 
5:18 p.m. 
(ABC) 


-quarterback Phil Simms 


out of the lineup and 
backup Jeff Hostetler 
playing with a sore knee 
look for the Giants to 
downplay any real passing 
game with a_ powerful 
rushing attack and a stingy 
defense. 

It may be prema- 
ture to assume that Buf- 
falo will win or lose by the 
arm of quarterback Jim 
Kelly, but that is exactly 
what will happenif the Bills 
can’t establish Thurman 
Thomas’ running game 
early. 

Linebackers 
Lawrence Taylor, Leonard 


Marshall and Pepper John- > 


son have successfully shut 
down rushing games. all 
season and this trend may 
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Miami 
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at Buffalo 
44 


Cincinnati 


10 






at L.A. Raiders 
20 
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continue against the Bills. 
If it does, look for Kelly to 
go to receivers Andre Reed 
and James Lofton all 
evening. 

One can only hope 
that Super Bowl XXV will 
not be a repeat of the AFC's 
performances over the last 
six years. 

It seems that ever 
since the New England Pa- 
triots were clobbered by 


‘the Chicago Bears in Super 


Bowl XX the AFC, with the 

exception of Cincinnati's 

showing in Super Bowl 
XXIII, has failed to live up to 
even the smallest of expec- 
tations. 

This could very pos- 
sibly be the year of the AFC, 
but the one week rest be- 
tween the championship 
games and the Super Bowl 


Knights continue skid, lose to Skidmore 4-3 


Continued from p. 20 


the Knights found them- 
selves in another short- 
handed _ situation when 
they were penalized for 
having too many men on 
the ice. 

Skidmore’s leading 
scorer Mike Cornell, who 
already had two assists in 
the game, took advantage 
of the power-play and 
picked up his 16th goal of 
the year (the Thorough- 
breds' third power-play 
goal), at 15:59 to give 
Skidmore the lead for good. 

Heney finished with 
48 saves for the Knights, 
while Morse picked up 32. 

_- With the loss, the 
Ice Knights fall to 3-9 on the 
year (3-7 ECAC) and are 
close to playoff elimination. 

After losing six 
straight, the team is start- 
ing to look for some 
answers.”We've got to con- 


-centrate on the fundamen-” 





tals and shoot the puck. 
We-don't-shoot it enough,” 
DiMasi said. 

.,, Academic ; difficul- 
ties have also hurt the Ice 


Knights. Brian Murphy and - 
Kevin Kiley, the team’s top 


two defensemen, are ineli- 
gible and ‘out for the sea- 
Son?” 

DiMasi said he, plans no 
drastic remedies to end the 
streak. _ 

“I'm excited for the 


Photo by Dave Adomato 
An Ice Knight ducks to check an oncoming Skidmore player in Wednesday's game. 


second semester to begin. 
We've got the right people 


in the right places, but we 
just have to work on our 
physical and mental atti- 


tudes,” DiMasi said. 





Wild card 















Detroit News 


Bills, Giants to battle in Super Bowl XXV 


this year may favor the 
Giants who are coming off 
Sunday's emotional victory 
over San Francisco. 


So, it's that time of _ 


year again when anything 
can happen and players, as 
well as fans, too often learn 
"what a difference a week 
makes.” 

Will the best team 
emerge victorious? 

Unfortunately you 
never can tell which Buf- 
falo Bills team or New York 
Giants team will show up 
for the season finale. 

Both were at their 
best last week, but we can 
only hope those two teams 
show up for Super Bowl 
XXV. 

Well, no matter who 
shows up this year, New 
York knows Super Bowls. 
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Poly Hockey 
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m. 
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Special Olympians practice with Knights 


By Annemarie Frisby 
Stare Writer 


About 70 local Spe- 
cial Olympic athletes joined 
the St. Michael’s College 
men’s basketball team on 
the afternoon ofJan. 13 for 
a two-hour basketball clinic 
in thé Ross Sports Center 
gym. St. Michael’s Head 
Coach Tom Crowley said 
fun was had by all. 

At 1 p.m. they gath- 
ered to warm up with 
stretching and running ex- 
ercises, juniorforward Keith 
Odums said. 

Odums said many 
familiar faces returned for 
the annual event, along 
with some new 22-to 28- 
year-old players this year. 
Participants also split into 
age groups to go through 
the team’s regular practice 
drills in passing, shooting 
and dribbling. 

Odums said groups 
were then selected to cre- 
ate new teams for dribbling 
relay races and lay-up shot 
contests. He said both St. 
Michael's players and Spe- 
cial Olympic athletes were 
involved in the games and 
the losers paid the price, as 
in regular team practices, 
with penalty push ups and 
sit ups. 

The final challenge 


for the Special Olympic 
players after their day of 
instruction and _ practice 
was a 20-minute full court 
game, Odums said. Teams 
were made up of one St. 
Michael's basketball player 
and four Special Olympic 
players. 





The Special Olym- 
pic athletes did not really 
grasp. the technical con- 
cepts of the game, junior 
forward Monroe Blakes 
said. They just had fun 
running up and down the 
court with friends trying to 
shoot at the basket. 

Blakes said it was 
hard at first, but everyone 
eventually warmed up to 
each other and had a good 
time. “It was really fun 
working with them,” he said, 
“and it got much _ better 
once everyone relaxed and 
just let them (the Special 
Olympic athletes) enjoy 
their game and each other.” 

The day was en- 


hanced by a few outstand- 
ing personalities, Blakes 
said. He said one of the 
participants would wave to 
the crowd every time he ran 
up or down the court to 
shoot a basket while an- 
other one would shout, 
“Close but no cigar!” 

Freshman team 
member Justin Smith said 
he loved his first experience 
with the Special Olympic 
athletes. He said it was ob- 
vious that they had talent 
and really wanted to be 
there. 

“They had a lot of 
heart,” he said. “It was great 
to see.” 

Crowley expressed 
similar feelings when he 
said it was important that 
the team, themselves so 
blessed and _ gifted, give 
back to the community a 
little of themselves. 

“I think it demon- 
strates the kind of com- 
munity all of St. Michael's 
College really is—a giving 
community,” he said. 

This was Crowley's 
first personal interaction 
with the Special Olympics. 
He said it was great to be 
involved with them and he 
is looking forward to run- 
ning the clinic again next 
year. 


Photo by Renee Wojick 


St. Michael's basketball player Troy Brown exchanges high 
fives with an enthused Special Olympian. 





Lady Knights drop two straight on the road 






St. Michael's Sarah Turkington goes up for a shot against 
Quinninpiac on Saturday. The Lady Knights:lost 53-49. 






Photo by Anthony Mosely 


By David Provost 
Sports Epitor 


When the St. 
Michael's women's basket- 
ball team travelled to 
Bentley College for its con- 
test Jan 16., they knew to 
expect a tough game, but 
not the 96-70 loss they left 
with. 

The Lady Falcons, 
last year's Division II tour- 
nament runner-up, were 
ranked third in the nation.. 
The Lady Knights would 
have to put together their 
best game of the season to 
overcome Bentley on their 


home court. 
The team got off toa 


slow start and was never 
able to recover. "Our play- 
ers left there thinking they 
did not have a good show- 
ing,” Head Coach Sue 
Duprat said. 

Despite the lopsided 
victory, the Lady Knights 
weren't exactly blown offf 
the court. The' lead was 
down to five for a while'and 
the women were able to 
keep pace with Bentley. 

"We did’ stuff ‘to 
them.that’nobody does, we’ 


ran well against them," 
Duprat said. 

Sarah Turkington 
led St. Michael's with 19 
points and Amy Molina 
added 17. 

On, Saturday the 


Lady Knights were again 


plagued by a slow start as 
they lost to Quinnipiac, 
53-49. 

The team was only 


able to put in three points » 
in the first 10 minutes, but 
recovered nicely, eventually 
cutting the deficit to one. 
"It was a miracle we 


kept the game that close. 


You can't play from behind 
like that," Duprat said. 

Molina led the way 
for the Lady Knights, scor- 
ing 15 and grabbing 11 re- 
bounds. 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


R\ 


FOR AIR FORCE 
ROTC CADETS. 


No matter what your plans 


for a career, there’s a way to 
give them even greater potential. 
Join Air Force ROTC in college. The rest 
is summed up in one word: opportunity. . . 
Opportunities to apply for scholarships that 
will help you pay for college. Opportunities to expand 
your horizons in different technical areas. Opportunities 
to learn leadership skills that will enhance your 


whole career, 


From there, a vast wealth of opportunities con- 
tinues to open for those who seek an outstanding career. 
DEPT OF AEROSPACE STUDIES 
(802) 655-2000 
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Ski teams prepare 
for upcoming season 


By Derek Dionne 
Starr Writer 


The St. Michael's 
ski teams are hoping to 
transform hours of train- 
ing into first place fin- 
ishes as they embark on 
their new season. 

The cross-country 
team, coached by Craig 
Ohlson, will look to take 
advantage of its depth to 
overcome opponents, 
while coach Lew Barber 
hopes the downhill ski 
team’s experienced mem- 
bers can bring success. 

The cross-country 
team will look to cap- 

|tains Aaron Henson and 
_|Lisa Lambert for leader- 
|ship and top finishes. 
Andy Gelinas and Rachel 
Hatch are the core of the 
‘supporting cast. 
Cross-country man- 
ager Chris Lawless said, 
“The team looks very, very 
strong this year. There is 
a lot of depth.” 
_ The team finished 
second in the conference 


last year and Lawless says 
the members of the team 
are confident that they 
can contend once again. 

The downhill team 
will have to overcome the 
handicap of skiing without 
a full team. There are only 
four male members racing 
on the team, while the 
women have six. 

The men's team is 
led by the twin duo of 
Shaun and. Shelby King. 
Both are experienced and 
have finished with some 
great times in the past. 

On the women’s 
side, Jodie Bush and Lori 
McClallen are both skiing 
with some impressive times. 

The ski teams both 
have the right mixture of 
talent, depth and experi- 
ence. If those three compo- 
nents mold together in the 
right way the St. Michael’s 
ski teams can look forward 
to being contenders this 


: oe 10 over the aaa seven 


8 ae of the first half, 


gal 

but St. Michael's was 
unable to overcome an oe 
point Bentley lead. 
ys Bentley's — Tom 
Quinlan, after missing 
two free throws with four 
seconds left on the clock, 
intercepted Justin 
Smith’s outlet pass to 
Seal the victory. 

“Inconsistencies 
have plagued us all year 
long. We play well for five 
minutes and bad for 
seven minutes. We are fine 
in a full-court game where 





_ | we can press, steal, and 


break. But when we are 
slowed into a half-court 


game we become incon-, 


sonsaturday 


ee College 





: igh 
ithout the services of 





ne, leading scorer Monroe 
Blakes (17.8 ppg), who. 


missed the game with an 


injured ankle. Sean Earl 


who was ineligible for the 


first semester, led the 


Knights with 13 points, ° 
followed by Bryan Duffy 
with 12 and Alexis Sherard 
with 11. 

“Right now our 
personnel has been incon- 
sistent, One day A plays 
well, the next B plays well 
and A doesn’t. We never 
know day to day who will 
do what. It is part of the 
team’s development. If we 
maximize our potential, 
the team will win,” Crowley 
said. 





'Money's' return pays off 


Blakes' scoring big 
in comeback effort 


By Richard P. Morin Il 
Starr Writer 

Physical health and 
life itself is a very precious 
part of each individual's 
humanity. People often 
forget that physical health 
is a very fragile and some- 
times fleeting part of our 
existence. 

Junior Monroe 
Blakes is an example ofhow 
illness can strike anyone at 
any time. Blakes, a guard 
on the St. Michael's men’s 
basketball team, was diag- 
nosed as having a benign 
(non-cancerous) tumor in 
his right shoulder, his 
shooting shoulder, in No- 
vember 1989. 

Blakes weighed 
heavily in the plans of 
formercoach Barry Parkhill, 
but he would never see a 
minute of playing time in 
the 1989-90 season and at 
times wondered if he would 
ever play again. 

“My first feelings 
were of fear and anger. I 


worried that I would never 


play basketball again. More 
importantly I worried that I 
would not be able to do 
normal everyday things. 
After I learned the tumor 
was benign, I felt a sense of 
relief,” Blakes said. 

The tumor,. which 
had existed in his shoulder 
all his life, was enlarged by 
a ruptured vein that emp- 
tied blood into the tumor. 
On Dec. 29, the tumor was 
removed during an opera- 
tion performed at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. 

“The whole situation 
brought things into per- 
spective for me,” Blakes 


said. “As I looked around - 


the hospital, there were 
people much worse off than 
me. Basketball, which was 
a large portion of my life, 
became just a game. Life 
and the people around you 
are more important than 
any game,” Blakes said. 

Aftersurgery, 
Blakes looked toward the 
future and began rehabili- 
tating the muscles in his 
shoulder. St. Michael's 
trainers Zafir Bludevich and 
Michelin Carol put Blakes 
on a strengthening. pro- 
gram. Blakes encountered 
many times of doubt on his 
path to recovery and each 
time his friends, coaches, 
teammates and mother 
were there to help him. 

“I, felt helpless at 
times, I was on the outside 





looking in. I knew that my 
number would never be 
called from the bench. It 
was frustrating knowing 
that I could n't help. Any- 
time I got down I would call 
my mother, Loraine, and 
she would get me going. 
The atmosphere of all the 
people around me really 
helped pull me through this 
ordeal,” he said. 

Blakes said he took 
his illness as a test of 
character. Each day he 
would set goals for himself, 





"I must admit that it 
feels great hearing 
my number called 
again." 

~ Monroe Blakes 





challenging himself and 
pushing forward for the 
1990-91 season. 

Blakes began the 
season under the watchful 
eye of first year coach Tom 
Crowley, his third coach in 
three years. “I didn’t know 
what to expect from Mon- 
roe. My biggest concem was 
the length of time he was off 
from competitive basket- 
ball. I had mental and 
physical concerns about 
Monroe,” Crowley said. 

He said after get- 
ting to know Blakes his 
worries tured solely on the 
conditioning aspect of the 
game. “There has been a 
very visible change in 
Monroe's conditioning. His 
energy level has gone up 
tremendously,” Crowley 
said. 

Blakes feels he is 
only at 80 percent physi- 
cally and he will not reach 
100 percent until next sea- 
son. He said this year is a 
building season for himself 
as well as for the team. 

Blakes started the 
season as the team’s sixth 
man, coming in at the 
shooting guard and small 
forward position, a_ deci- 
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sion he made mutually with 
the coaching staff. “He felt 
he should not start at the 
beginning of the season. We 
both agreed on this but it 
became apparent that we 
needed him on the floor more 
often,” Crowley said. 

Blakes became a 
starter on Dec.10 and since 
then has been the teams 
leading scorer five of the last 
seven games. Blakes leads 
the Knights in scoring, av- 
eraging 17.8 points per 
game. He averages 4.3 re- 
bounds and 2.5 assists per 
game. He’s hitting 38 per- 
cent from the field and 85 
percent of his foul shots. 
Blakes scored a career high 
34 points Jan. 16 against 
Bentley College. 

The highlight for the 
season for Blakes was the 
16th annual Doc Jacobs 
Classic. It was a year ago 
Blakes was in the hospital 
undergoing surgery when 
the Knights tipped off in the 
Classic. 

“The start of the Doc 
Jacobs was a very memo- 
rable moment for me. Last 
year I was in the hospital 
this year I was on the court,” 
Blakes said. 

The talented 6'1" 
guard from Philadelphia, Pa. 
continues to improve game 
by game and that improve- 
ment has been evident to his 
coaches. “Monroe’s shots 
have gone down and his 
production has gone up. His 
assists are up and his turn- 
overs are down, he is seeing 
the court very well,” Crowley 
said. 

Blakes agrees that 
his court sense has im- 
proved. He said sitting out a 
year gave him a different 
perspective on the game. He 
now looks at the game often 
from the angle of a point 
guard rather than a pure 
scorer. 

“Things looked gray 
fora while but I always knew 
things could be worse: I must 
admit that it feels great 
hearing my number called 
again,” Blakes said. 
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Lady Knights break into Division II Top 20 


By David Provost 
Sports Epitor 


For the first time in 
their 17 year history, the St. 
Michael's Lady Knights re- 
ceived a national ranking 
as one, of the top 20 bas- 
ketball teams in all of Divi- 
sion IT. 

After cruising toa 9- 
2 start, the women first 
broke into the poll with a 
ranking at the 17 spot in 
the national poll released 
Jan. 9. The following week 
saw two more wins for the 
Lady Knights and a modest 
jump to number 16. 

The women’s top 20 
ranking set the stage for 
the Jan. 16 showdown with 
third-ranked Bentley Col- 
lege, but the St. Michael's 
women could not keep up 
with the Lady Falcons, los- 
ing 96-70. 

While the Lady 
Knights could fall from their 
ranking due to their loss to 
Bentley, their tough 
schedule could be in their 
favor. “We might stay in 
the top 20, but we have a 
path to get back in if we 
don’t,” Head Coach Sue 
Duprat said. 

The national rank- 
ing has certainly brought 
the program attention 
around the community. 
Tins. is 7a Credic toy Sue 
[Duprat] and those women, 
they have been great,” Ath- 
letic Director Ed Markey 


said. 

The Lady Knights 
have a young team, but the 
inexperience has not hurt 
them. They carry three 
seniors, with only one in 
the starting lineup. Add to 
that the fact the first two 
players off the bench are 


Ice Knights drop sixth straight 


Skidmore edges St. 


By Bruce Zeman Jr. 
Stare WRITER 


Before the Jan 16. 
game against Skidmore at 
Essex Junction, several 
members of the St. Michael's 
hockey team expressed 
frustration at the way the 
season has unfolded. 

After playing .500 
hockey for their first six 
games, the Ice Knights were 
in the midst of a five-game 
losing streak going into the 
Jan. 16 game against 
Skidmore. 

“It’s frustrating, 
we've been working hard 
and getting scoring chances, 
but we keep missing the 
ner. Center Mark 
Needleman said. 

Head Coach Lou 
DiMasiand his players were 
hoping the match-up 
against the Thoroughbreds 
(7-4-1) would put an end to 
it. 

It didn’t happen. 

Penalties hurt the 


Ice Knights as the Thor- 
oughbreds went three for 
nine on the power-play. 
Along with a solid perfor- 
mance from goaltender Al 
Morse, Skidmore skated to 
a 4-3 win. 

“Penalties took us 
right out of the play,” DiMasi 
said. 

In the game’s first 
minutes, the Knights came 
out strong, and were led by 
goulie Bill Heney (the sec- 
ond-ranked goalie in the 
E.C.A.C, 2.45 G.A.A). 

Heney started off 
with a spectacular blocker 
save off Skidmore’s Mike 
Brodney to keep the game 
scoreless early. But the 
Thoroughbreds got on the 
board first for a 1-0 lead as 
Rich Hiller put a power-play 
goal past Heney at 15:01 of 
the opening period. 

The Ice Knights tied 
the contest at 18:26 of the 
first as Brendan Callahan 
took a pass from Kevin 


Quirk and beat Morse with ° 





Photo by Anthony Mosley 
St. Michael's women basketball Head Coach Sue Duprat 
instructs her team in a recent practice. The 11-4 Lady 
Knights have been in the Divison II Top 20 for two weeks. 


freshmen, and it is obvious 
the women have adjusted 
well to each other early 
this season. 
"This team gets 
along {rom one to 13, other 
teams I've been on there is 
sometimes some separa- 
tion,” sophomore Amy 


Michael's 


a back-hand shot to the 
upper right corner. 

At 1:14 of the sec- 
ond period, Thoroughbred 
defenseman Kris Newby 
gave Skidmore a 2-1 lead as 
he scored short-handed on 
a nifty pass from Mike 
Murphy. 

The Knights scored 
their only power-play goal 
of the game to tie it at two at 
7:03 of the second period. 

Left-wing Andy 
Northrup skated up the right 
side before dropping the 
puck to Needleman, who 
scored his fifth of the year. 

After Rich Nestro’s 
goal put Skidmore up 3-2 
in the third period, the Ice 
Knights again bounced back 
as defenseman Peter 
Favreau passed to a streak- 
ing Rob Lyons, who beat 
Morse for his fifth tally of 
the year. 

Late inthe third with 
the score tied 3-3 and the 
momentum in their favor, 


Please see Ice Knights,'p.17 J’ 





Molina said. 

The keys to success 
for the Lady Knights so for 
this year have been their 
balance and team unity, 
says Duprat. The team 
doesn’t feature one big 
scorer or the same “go-to” 
player every game; help 
comes from all sides. 

"You can stop one 
or two players but you 
can't stop five," Duprat said. 
"We never know who the 
hero will be." 

A look at the stats 
shows’ the team’s wide- 
spread contributions. The 
women have three players 
scoring in double figures. 

Molina leads the 
team with a 14.7 ppg aver- 
age, with Sarah Turkington 
and Karen Monohan fol- 
lowing with 13.5 and 12.8 
ppg, respectively. 

These three also 
make up the team's leading 
rebounders with Turkington 
leading the way with 11.3 
boards a game. 

The biggest factor, 
Duprat says, is the team’s 
chemistry so far this sea- 
son. “This team knows 
what they are capable of 
doing, and they get very 
upset when they lose.” 


Junior 


Despite theiryouth, 
the team has adjusted well 
to the influence of a na- 
tional ranking. “I don't 
think it put any more pres- 
sure on us,” senior co- 
captain Anne ila ; 
said. 

Duprat said the 
team’s youth may have 
been helpful in meremeea <4 
the recognition. “ 
can’t come from the | 
side, it comes from fhe 
side, and this team may be 


too young to sma gears it, if 


she said. 

McLoughlin added 
she knew the team’s suc- 
cess was possible from the 
beginning of the season. 
“We could see that every- 
one was so talented and if — 
we did what we needed to 


do, we would be success- | 


ful,” she said. 
Although Duprat 
declined to compare this — 
team to those of the past, 
she said she has received a 
lot of enjoyment coaching 
this year’s Lady eR 
“This is certainly the most _ 
funteam I've ever coached,” 


she said. “They are willing — > 


to work and they have the | 
potential to be a reeats 


oo; + 


beac 


team.” ” eee Ste, , 


Photo by Anthony Mosley. 
guard Monroe Blakes scored a career 
high 34 points against Bentley Jan. 16. After 
being forced out of last season with a tumor in 
his shooting shoulder, Blakes has returned this season to 
lead the Purple Knights in scoring. 

Please see related story 


‘on p.. 19. 


